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FT ec Thoughts concerning Edu- 
'# / cation, which now tome abrodd 
into the World, do of "1g belong to Tow, 
being written ſeveral Tears fonce for your 
[ake, and_are no other than what you 
have already. by you in my Letters. I 
have ſo little waried any thing, but only 
the Order of what was ſent you at different 
Times, and on ſeveral Otcaſions , that 
the Reader will eaſily find, in the Fami- 
liarity and Faſbion of the Style, that they 
were rather the private Converſation of 
two Friends, than a Diſcourſe deſigned 

for pablick view. 0 
The Importunity of Friends is the com- © 
mon Apology. for Publications Men are 
afraid. to own themſelves forward to. 
But you know T can truly {ay,That if ſome, 
who havizg heard of heh Papers of mine, 
had not preſſed to ſee them, and afterwards 
to have them printed, they had lain dor- 
2 mans 


The: Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

want Fill in that privacy they were de- 
fened for. © But thoſe whoſe Tudgment I 
defer much to, telling. me, That they were 
perſuaded , that"this rough: Draught of 
mize might be of ſome: oſs. PAW more 
publick, touch'd, upon. what will zlpays be 
very prevalent with me :* Fer T think it 
every May's indiſpenſible Duty, te do all 
the Service he can to his Country's. Ang 
-E fee not what difference he' puts between 
himſelf and his Cattel, who' Irves with- 
ont that Thought. This Subjett is of fo 
preat Concerument, aud a 1:9ht way of E- 
ducation is of ſopeneral Advantage, that 
"did-Ifind my Abilities anſwer my Wiſhes, 
'I ſhould not- have needed Exhortations or 
Inportunities. from others: However, 
#he Meanneſs'of theſe Papers,” and my 
uſt Diſtruft of them, (ball not keep me, 
by the ſhame of doing (0 little, from con- 
"grvoutrng ny Mite; when there is no more 
' #8qyired of mit," ham my throwing it into 
the publick Receptacle, And if there be 
-op 1910v6" of "Wir" Size ant WNotrons, 
"who loked thimsfo-well, that" they thought 
then: worth priming, 1 with flatter my 
«fetf aedtioks Ent Ace to ſoc 
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| You will however , in the 
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rorght Vim 19 be Y 
1 take's We aſtre in Lexrhing, and to de- 
fe',as, be does tobe taught mare, than 
ide aboin him think. fit always iq teach 
Bing. + ne NG : ws \\y \ SHE 

| But,riy Buſineſs is not to rechmmend 
this Treatiſe to 30a, whoſe Opinien of it 
T know. already'; nor it to the World, &- 
ther by your Opinion or Patronagt.. The 
well Educating of their. Children is fo 
much the Duty and Comern of Parents, 


«34 the Welfare and Proſperity, of. the 
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Nation [o much. depends on #, that I 
would have every one lay it ſeriouſly to 
Heart, and aftet having well exatnined 
&5d diſtinguiſhed what Fancy, C uſtom. or 
Refs ihvifes is ihe Caſe, Wil bo Vro 
mote that way in the -ſ[everal degrees. of 
Men, which is the eaſieſt, ſhorteſt and 

- | likelieſt 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
likelieſt to produce wertuous, uſeful and 
able Meu in their diſtin Callings : 
Though that moſt to be taken Care of, is 
the Gentlemay"s Calling, for if thoſe of 
that Rank are by their Education once ſet 
right, they will quickly bring all the ref 
znto Oraer. 

I know not whether I have done more 
than ſhewn my good Wiſhes towards it 
i this ſhort Diſcourſe ; ſuch as jt is 
the World now has it, and if there be 
any thing in it worth their acceptance, 


they owe their thanks to you for it. My 


Aﬀettion to you gave the firſt riſe to 
it, and I am pleaſed that 1 can leave 
to Poſterity this Mark of the Friend- 
ſhip has been between us. For I know 
yo greater Pleaſure in this Life, nor « 
better remembrance to be left behind one 
than a long continued Friendſhip, with 
an honeſt, uſeful and worthy Man, and 
lover of his Country. I am, 


Sir, 
Your moſt humble 


and moſt faithful 


Servant. 
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THOUGHTS... 


, CONCERNING, 
EDUCATION. 


d. I. Sound Mind in a ſound Bo- 
A dy, is a ſhort, .but full de- 
ſcription of a Happy State 

in this World : He that has theſe Two, 
has little more to wiſh for ; and he 
that wants either of them, is bur lit+ 
tle the better for any. thing elle. 
Mens Happineſs or Miſery is moſt 
part of their own making. He, whoſe 
Miad directs not wiſely, will never 
take the right Way ; and he, whoſe 
Body is crazy and feeble, will never 
be able to advance in it. I confeſs, 
there are ſome Mens Conſtitutions of 
Body and Mind fo vigorous and well 
tramed by Nature, ; that they need 
not much A_ from others, by 
y 
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by the ſtrength of their natural Genius, 
they are from their Cradles carried .to- 
wards what 1s Excellent ; and by the 
priviledge of their happy Conſtitutions 
are able to-do Wonders: But Examples 
of th&ke ate But few, andF think Imay 
{ay, that of all the Men we meet with, 
Nine parts eft are what they are, 
Good or Evil; afeful or not, by their 
Ectcation. * Lis that which makes the 
great difference in Mankind : The little, 
and almoſt inſenſible Imprefſions on 
otir terder Thifanties, have vety im- 
portarit and Iafting, Conſequences : 
And there *tis, 4s in the Fountains of 
forffe Rivers, whitre a gentle applica- 
tion of the” hant! turns the flexible 
Wafers thts Chantls, that make them 
fike quite” cohtrary Courſes, and by 
fhis little dire@tion given them ar firſt 
in the Sobree, they receive different 
Tendericits, ard arrive at kaft, at very 
remote arid diftant places. = 

$. 5. I idfiagitie che Minds of Children 
5 cafily furred this orthat way,as Wa- 
ter it felf ; 4d though this be the prin- 
cipal patt, arid. our mais care ſhould 
be about ths infide, yer the clay Cor 
tage is nt to be negleRed, I (hill 
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Of BDUCATION; 
therefore begin with | the Caſe,” and 
conſider firft the Fealrh of the Body, 
as that,, which perhaps you may ra- 
ther expe from that Study, I have 
been thought more peculiarly to have 
applied my felf co ;' and that allo, 
which will be fooneſt diſpatched, as 
lying, if I gueſs not amis, in a very 
little compals. TH | 

$. 3. How neceſſary Health is to our 
Buſineſs and Happineſs : And how re- 
quiſte a ſtrong Conſtitution, able to 
endure Hardſhips and Fatigue, is to 
one that will make any Figure in the 
World, is' too obvious. to need any 
Proof. 
$. 4. The conſideration, I ſhall here 
have-of Health, ſhall beznot whata Phy- 
ſician ought to do with a ſick or cra- 
zy Child ; but what the Parents, 
without the help of Phyſick, ſhould do 


for the preſervation anil improvement of 


an healthy, or at leaſt, not fickly Conſt s- 
rurion 10 their-Children: Andithis per- 
haps might be diſpatched, all 1n- this 
one ſhort Rule, vez, That 'Gentle- 
men ſhould uſe their Children, as the 
honeſt Farmers .and fubſtantial _Yeo+ 
men do'theirs, Bur -becauſe rhe Mo- 
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Warmth. 
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thers poſſibly may think this a little 
too hard, and the Fathers too ſhort, I 
{hall explain my ſelf more par- 
ticularly, only laying down this as a 
general and certain Obſervation for the 
Women to conſider, viz. That moſt 
Children's Conſtitutions, are either 
{poiled or harmed by Cockerine and 
T enderneſs. | 

d.- 5.. The Firſt thing to be taken care 
of, is, T hat Children be not too warmly 
Clador Covered Winter or Summer. The 
Face, when we are Born, is no. leſs 
tender than any other part of the Bo- 
dy : ?Tis uſe alone hardens it,. and 
makes 1t more able to endure the Cold; 
and'therefore the Scythian Philoſopher 
gave a very lignificant Anſwer to the 
Athenian, who wonder'd how he could 
g0 Naked in Froſt and Snow. How, 
(aid the Scythian, can you endure your 
Face expoſed to the ſharp Winter-Air ? 
My. Face. is uſed to it, ſaid the Arhe- 
nian. . Think me all Face, replied the 
Scythian, Our Bodies will endure any 
thing, that from the beginning they 
are accuſtomed to. And therefore, a- 
mong(t other things, I think, that 


when Nature has ſo well covered his 
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Of EDUCATION: & 
Head with hair, and ftrengthen'd it'Warnth. 
* witha Yearor two's Age, that he can 
= run about, by Day,wuhouta Cap, itis 
beſt, that by night a Child ſhould alſo 
lie without , one, | there being-nothing 
that more:expoſes to Head-ach, Colds, 
Catarrhs,, Coughs, and: ſeveral other 
Diſeaſes, than keeping + the Head 
warm. i 5 v9EJ | 
; $.6. I have, ſaid he here, becaule the 
principal aim of my Diſcourſe is, how 
* a young Gentleman ſhould-be brought 
up from :his Infancy, i which, 1n- all 
things, will not ſo perfeCtly ſuit the 
Education of Dazehters, though whera 
the difference of Sex requires different 
treatment, *ewill be no:hard matter. to 
diſtinguiſh. .._ . N ETTReN LY) 
- $57. 1 would allo ad He his Feet to bs peer. 
waſhed-every night in cold Water ; and 
to. have: his: Shooes fo thin, that they 
migat leak. and; /et in Water, when . e- 
ver he cornes near it... Here, I fear, I 
{hall haye-che Miſtriſs: and, Maids too 
apainſt me; one will thiak it too filthy, 


Tas beak 4 a 
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/ & theother,perhaps, too-much:pains to 
7 make clean his Stockings. But yer truth 
? will have it, that his Health 'is much 
2 more worth thanall ſuch conſiderations 
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"and ten-times as much more; And:he 


that conſiders how Miſchievous and 
Mortal a thing, - taking Wet i the 
Feet is to 'thoſe,, wha have been: bred: 


' Nicely, will wiſh he had, with. the: 
poor People's Chiildren,gone Baresfoot ; 


who, by that means, come tobe fo re- 
conciled, by Cuſtom, to Wet in'their 
Feet, that they take no more Cold 
or: Harm by-:it, than if- they were 
wit'in their Harids. And whit, is ir, 
Efray, that makts this greatdifference 
beaween the Hands and the 'Feet in 
others, but only Cuſtom? IT doubt 
fiot, but if a Man from: his Cradle had 
been always'uſed to go barefoot; 
whilt this Hands were conftantly 
wrapped up in warm Mittins, and co- 
ces, ' as the Datch 
6al} Gloves:; 'T' doubt not; I fay, bur 
ſxh i Cuſtom, would''make- taking 
Wet in his Hands, as dangerous to him, 
is now takuig Wer ;n their Feet is ta 
a great Many: others. The way to pre- 
vent this, is; t6 have his Shooes 'made 
{f, asto leak Water ; and his'Beet wa- 
Nied- -every Nt br, 1n cold Water, both 
for Health 2nd Cleanlineſs ſake, 'Bur 
eg" firſt m he Spring wich luke+ 
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Of EDUCATION: 
which if a'Man's Body 'will not en- 
dure, it will ſerve him 'to very little 
mR in this World; and when he 

own up, .it is too late to begin to 


_ uſt himto it; it muſt be (got'carly; 


and by degrees. Thus the Body may 
be brought to bear almoſt any Thing; 
If I ſhotild adviſe him 'to play in the 
Wind and' the Sun without a Hat, 1 
doubt whether it could be born ; there 
would a Thouſand ObjeQtions be made 
againft 'it, ' which at ' laft would a- 
mount to no more, in Truth, -than be- 
ing Syn-burnt-: And if my young Ma- 
Ker be ro bB&kept always in the Shade, 
ajitd never Ekpoſed © to 'the''Stin and 
Wind, for. fear of his Complexion, - it 
may be*a' good Way to' rake him a 
Beau, but” not a Man' of 'Bulineſs. 
Andalthough greater Regard bero be 
had to Beauty in the Daughters, yet 1 
will take the Liberty to fay, -that'the 


_- more they are in the 4ir, withour pre- 


jadice to their Faces, the ſtronger arid 
Healthier. they will be ; and the-nearet 
they come to the Hardſhips of their 

rathers in their Education, the grea- 
ter Advantage will they receive from it 
all the remain Part of 'their Lives: i 
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 $:10: Playing inithe open Air has but tw - 


this one Danger dit it,that I knowz and 
that is; That when he is hot with run- 
ning- up and down; he ſhould -ſit-or 
lie'down' on the'cold”'or moiſt: Earth. 
This, I grant, and drinking cold:Drink, 
when they are hot 'iwith Labour or 
Exerciſe, brings more 'People' to the 
Grave, - or to the - Brink of it,; by Fe- 
vets; - and other: Diſeaſes, thay any 
Thing I know.'”- Theſe Miſchiefs-are 
eaſily enough prevented whilft- he is 
little, being then ſeldom out of fight : 
And if, during his Childhood, he be 
conſtantly and: rigorouſly kepr from 
Sitting on the Ground, or drinking a- 
ny cold 'Liquor, whilſt he 1s hot,” the 
Cuſtom of: Forbearing-grown'into Ha- 
bit,” will help: much-to preſerve -him, 
when he 1s no'longer under his:Maid's 
or 'Tutor's Eye, This (is all I rhink 
can be'done in the Caſe; for, as Years 
tncreaſe, ' Liberty - muſt come} with 
chem ; and ina gteat many Things he 
muſt be truſted-20 his own! Conduth, 
{fince there carmotalways be :a'Guard 
upbr-him, -except-what you have put 
mntohisown Mind by-good Principles, 
and eftabliſhed Habits; whichi:is the 
as | beſt 
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belt and fue, andtherafare. melt to 
be eaken _ of; Fary- from repeated 
Co8ytions and 'Rules;. never 10 Shen 
iacallcated, you ane not t9,expett any 
thing farther chag \Pratiige bas Mig- 
blafbed. them inte Habits... 

 $& ax3:Qne thing the Mention of the 
Gris a_ into my Mind, whych auf 
wat be forget ;' and that is: T 44 
$085({Glohs be aeper ragde ir git, alpe: 
telly: about the Breafh,.: Let; Natyre 


have to4faſkien- qbhe Body 25 he 
aye SHOpe 'of hr fl 


thinks het ;. ſhe 

greet dual heater; and- exacte 

we can dire& ber : ; And if Women 
wore theraſelycy-to frame the o 
Sheir ;Ghaldren 10! ghgy W. WW: 
chey often. endeas/onn. 0 mend thei 
Shapes.when they.avg:out, we x, was Now 
as .cextainly have no perfect 

bord, as we have few well-[ ſhaped Chat 
are frait-laced, or myeh tareper:d:wath, 
'Etus Confideratign ould, merthinks, 
keep uſe People (I will natday igno- 
xant ddurſes and Badice-mnakers) firam 
gnedling in 2a Matter they vaderfand 
Nx 3'-and they ſhould be-afraid: tort 
Nate out of her. Way is 4afhivping 
ho toads, when they kaow got: bow 


the 
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the leaft and meaneft'is made, and yag cloths > 
Lhayeſcen ſd many: Inftances of Chil 
drenteceiving great:hdrm trom!| finer 
lacing:z; that I :canhor-; but conclude, 
there. are: other. Creatures :as:: well as 
Muakeys, who'little: wiſer that: they 
deftroy: their young Ones ' by. ſenſleſs 
| fondneſs, and toermuch embracing. - 
| 6.x 22NarrowBreaſts, ſhort and ſtinks 
ing Brearh,ill Luogs,and Crookednefs; 
are the Natural and-almoſt conſtant 
Effefts of hard Bodice,: and Clothi thay 
pinch.. ''That way of. making ſlender 
Waſtes arid fine Shapes, ſerves: but: the 
more effeCtually- to ſpoil them. - Nar 
can there indie but be diſproportigin 
| ma the'Parts, when: the nouriſhment 
| preparedin the ſeveral Offices'of ithe 
; yy cannot be diſtributed as Natuve 
deſi ps'; and therefore what wonder:is 
it, af irbeang laid where it can, on ſome 
partnat ſo praced, itoften makesaShwul 
der or-a Hip higher or bigger chan-its 
juſt-proportion, * Tisgenerally known, 
that the Womea of Chize ( una 
I know not what kind of Beaucy int 
by: bracng and binding chem: lard :4 
from>thar Infancy, have very" \itele 
Dna: 1-law a-pair-of Chine Shooes 
lately 
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' lately, exceedingly .diſproportioned:to 
the Feet 'of one 'of :the ſame Age a- | 


rfxongſt:us ; their. Wamens: :Shooes 
would ſcarce be big enough for .one 
of our little Girls: - Beſides this;:?*tis:ob- 
ſerved; That: their Women are alſo ve- 


ry little, and ſhort-lived, whereas the | 
Men are of the ordinary Stature:of o- | 
ther:Men, and live:to a profiortiona- | 


ble Age... Theſe:DefeQs in the Female 
Sexin'that Country, are by ſome; im- 
puted-to the unreaſonable bindifhg: of 
their Feet, whereby :the free Cirtula- 
tion'of: the Blood is hindred,-and: the 


Gtowth:and Health of the'whole:Ro- * 
dy ſuffers. And how often do:we fee, | 


that fone {mall'part- of the Foorbeing 
mjured by a Wrench or a: Blow; the 


whole' Leg and /Fhigh thereby: loſe * 


their Strength. and. Nouriſhment; and 
dwindle. away ? How much- [greater 
Inconveniencies'may: we expect; when 


the, Thorax , wherein is placed: the 
Heart and. Seat: of Life, 15 unnaturally 


compreſſed, and hindred: from: its .due 


Expanſion ? | (tt word” 
1:41 13+ As for lis Dzexy it ought: to be 
very plain and ſimple: Fleſb oncea Day, 
and.of one Sort ati a Meal, is enough. 
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| Beef, Mutton, Veal; &c. without athet Pics 4 
{| Sawce than Hunger,is beſt; and great 
| plentifully, both alone and with every 


thing elſe. And whatever he eats that 
is folid, make him: þew it well: We 


| Engliſh are often negligent herein; 
| from whence follow. Indigeſtion, . and 
| other great Inconveniences. - .' , 


$.14. For Breakfsſt:and Supper, Milk, 


| Milk-Pottage, Water-Gruel, Flummery, 
and twenty other Things that we: are 


wont to make in Exgland, are very. fit 


| for Children: Oaly, in all theſe ler 


" | Care be taken that they be plain, and 


* without much Mixture, and very {pa- 
' ringly ſeaſoned with Sugar, or rather 
* none at all ; eſpecially ;all Spice, and 
Z other Things that may heat the Bload, 
; are carefully to be avoided. Be ſpa- 
Z ring alſoof Salt in the Seaſoning of all 
7 his ViQtuals, and uſe him not to high- 
| BZ ſeaſoned Meats: Our Palates like the 

.* Seaſoning and Cookery they are ſet to, 
7 and an over-much Uſe of Salt, beſides 
2 thatit occaſions Thirſt, and over-much 
> Drinking, has other ill Effe&s upon 
= the Body. I ſhould think that a good 


Piece of well made, and well baked 


Brown 
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' Brown Bread, ſometimes with}, - and | 


Sometimes without -Burrey or | Cheeſe, | 
would" be often- the beft Breakfalt for | 
ty young Maſter,” I am fre tis as | 
wholſom, and will make him as Rtronp 
a Man as greater Delicacies : And | 
he be uſed to ity -it will be pkeaſanc to | 
bim. . If hear: any Time calls for Vi- 
Qtuals between Meals, uſe him 'to no- 
thin but dry Bread; if he be hun- 
gry more than waron, Bread alone 
will fown ; and if he be not hungry, 
*is fot fit he ſhould cat. By this you 
will obtain two good EfeRs ; 1. That | 
by Cuftom he will come to be in love 
with Bye: ad ; for, as 1 faid, our Palates | 
ure pleaſed with the Things were uſed 
ro. Another Good you will gain here- 
Þy 45, That you will not texch him to | 
eat: More, 'ner oftner than Nature re- | 

res. T do not 'think that all Peo- | 

's. Appetites/are-altke ; formehave na- 


watally ſtronger, and ſome wenker Sto- 


maths : But this T think, thet many 
are made Gormanias and Gluttons 'by | 
'Ouftom, that were not ſo by Nature; | 
-and I fee 4n {ome 'Countries Men ss | 
lufty and ftrong thateat but two Meals | 


a Day, as -others that have fet their 


Stomachs | 
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ry 
Stofndths bY a obriftar: Uſage; | Rig Pic" 
EarmiSy . to call os tex for fout A 
ve: Are cherefers; if i (Aeuld! nos 
be thoaphr £65 Ryere, I ſhould judge 
it #oſt convenianc that he (houkt hve 


n&thing but Bret 160 fot BYitt/af 
You cantict inagins of what Fores 
Cufforfy is : And I HinSGre £ grit pars 
of 6tif Diſcaſts it Eng bid t& our eats” 
r66-muck- Fi, and tos little Byedd. 
4. t5. As to his Meals, I ſhould think res. 
it beſt, thar; a$tthueh as ca B&cohve- 
niently avoided; they ſtioald 'nGt -bE 
et conſtantly to' fi Hour ; for Whiett 
>uftom: has fixed” his Eating fo certain} 
Rated Periods, his Stomach will ex- 
pe& Viftuals at the ufeal Hout'; ati@ 
if he paſſes it, either grow indifpsſed; 
and 4s it were peevifh, or loſs its Ap- 
petite. In ſhore, F think it beſt he 
fhould eat Flefh but once a Diy;- plaits 
Fleſh, and of one'Sert at a time ; and 
whilſt young; Spoori-riicat alfs ones = 1 
Day; and if you pleaſe, once 4 Day 
Cheeſe or Butter with-his Bread; but E 
would have no Time kept conftantly 
eo, but rather varied alnoft every Diy. 
And if b&twixe thefe' which I call Meats 
he willcar, ket hint have, as-often i 
T 
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he calls for it, good dry Bread. If any 


one think this too: hard! and ſparing a 


Diet for a Child, let them know, that a 


Child will never ftarye,nor want Nou- 


riſhneat, who,beſides Fleſh once a Day, *t 
and other Things.once. or twice more, 


may have good Bread and Beer as often 
as he has a Stomach. Nor let any One 
think this unſuitable. to one of Eſtate 
and Condition : A Gentleman in any 
Age ought to be ſo: bred, as to be fat- 


ted to bear Arms,. and be a Soldier ; 


but he-that in this breeds his Son ſo, 
as if he deſigned: him. to ſleep over his 


Life in the Plenty and Eaſe of a full 


Fortune he 1ntends to leave him, little 
coniiders the Examples he has ſcen, 
nor the Ape he lives 1n. 

$.16, His-Drink ſhould be only Small 
Beer ; and that too he ſhould never be 
ſuffered -to have. between Meals, but 
after - he had eat a Piece of Bread. 
The Reaſons why. I ſay this are theſe : 


9. 17. 1, More Fevers and Surfeits | 
are got by People's Drinking when } 
they are hot, than -by any one Thing TI # 
know ; therefore, it by Play he be hot © 
and dry, Bread will ill. go down, and 


ſo if he cannot have Drink, but upon 


that 
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that Condition, he will:be forced to- Drink. 


forbear. For, if he. be very+hot, he 
ſhould by.no means arizk 5 at leaft, a 
good piece of Bread firft to be eaten; 
will gain Time to warm the Beer Blood-' 
hot, which then he may drink ſafely. 
If he be very dry, it will go down-{o 
warm'd, andquench his Thirſt better : 
And if he will not drink it {o warm'd, 
Abſtaining will not . hurt. him. Bee: 
ſides, This will teach him to forbear, 
which is:an Habit of greateſt Uſe for 
Health of Body and: Mind too. . 

d. 18. '2.: Not being: permitted to 
drink without eating, will prevent the 
Cuſtom of having the:Cup often at his 
Noſe ;- a. dangerous Beginning, and 


| Preparation to Good-fellowſhip. Men 


often bring Habitual Hunger and 
Thirſt on themſelves by Cuſtom ;| and 
if you pleaſe to try, you may, though 
he be weaned from it, bring him, . by 
Uſe, to ſuch a Neceflity:again of Driz- 
kizg 1n the Night, that. he will not-be 
able ts fleep without it: And 1t-being 


| the Lullaby uſed by Nurſes, to tl 


crying Children, I believe Mothers 
generally find ſome Difficulty .to wean . 
their Children from: Drinking ih: the - 

C Night, 


18. 


Drink. 


Smng © -4i 19. Above all, Taks great Care | 
Drink. ' thatthe ſeldom, if ever, taſte any Wire, * 
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Night, when they firſt cake them *' 
home: - Believe it, Cuſtom prevails as | 
much. by Day as by Night ; and you © 
may, if you pkaſe, bring any One to. / 


be Thirſty every Hour. 


1 orice lived in an Houſe, where, to | 


appeaſe a froward Child, they gave 
him Drink as often as he orted ; i fo that 


he was conſtantly- bibbiritz- And tho? ' 
he could not ſpeak, yet he drunk more / 
in T wency four Hours than I did. Try | 


it when you pleaſe, you -may, with | 


Small , as well as with Strong; Beer, 
drink your ſelf into a Drought. . The 
great Thing to- be minded--in Educa- 
tion is, what Habits you ſettle ; and 
therefore in this, as all other Things, 
do not begin to make any Thing cuſto- 
mary, the Prattice whereof you would 
not have continue, and increaſe. It 
is convenient for Health and Sobriety, 
to drink no more than Natural Thirſt 
requires : And he that eats not Salt 
Meats, nor drinks Strong Drink, will 


ſeldom thirſt between Meals, unleſs he | 


has been accuſtomed to ſuch unſe 
nable Drinking. 
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or Strovg Drink. There is nothing ſo Strong 


ordinarily given Children in England, 
and nothing ſo deſtruttive to them. 
They ought zever to drink any Strong 
Liquor, but when they need it as a 
Cordial, and the Doctor preſcribes it. 
And in this Caſe it is, that Servants 
are moſt narrowly to be watched, and 
moſt ſeverely to be reprehended when 
they tranſgreſs. Thoſe mean Sort of 
People, placing a great Part of their 
Happineſs in Strong Drink, are always 
forward to make Court to my young 
Maſter, by _— him that, which 
they love beſt themlelves; and finding 
themſelves made merry by it, they 
fooliſhly think *cwill do the Child no 
Harm. This you are carefully to have 
your Eye upon, and reſtrain with 


: . all the Skill and Induſtry you can, 


there being nothing that lays a ſurer 
Foundation of Miſchief, both to Body 
and Mind, than Children's being uſed 
to Strong Drizk ; eſpecially, to drink 
in private, with the Servants. 


d. 20. Fruit makes one of the moſt Fruit. 


difficult Chapters in the Government 
of Health, eſpecially that of Children. 
Our firſt Parents ventur'd Paradiſe for 

2 it, 
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it, and *tis no Wonder our Children 
cannot ſtand the Temptation, though 
it colt them their Health. The Regu- 
lation of this cannot come under any 
one General Rule. For I am by no 
Means of their Mind, who would 
keep Children almoſt wholly from 
Fruit, as a Thing totally unwholſome 
for them : By which Rrict Way they 
make them but the more ravenous after 
it; and to eat Good and Bad, Ripe or 
Unripe, all that they can get, whenever 
they come at it. Melons, Peaches, moſt 
ſorts of Plumbs, and all ſorts of Grapes 
in Ezxgland, 1 think Children ſhould 
be wholly kept from, as having a very 
tempting Taſte, in a very unwhol- 
{ome Juice ; - ſo that, if it were poſſible, 
they ſhould never ſo much as ſee them, 
or know there were any ſuch Thing. 
But Str aw-berries, Cherries, Gooſe-ber- 
ries, or Currans, when through ripe, I 
think may be very ſafely allowed them, 
and that with a pretty liberal Hand, 
if they be eaten with theſe Cautions. 


+ 1. Not after Meals, as we. uſually do, 


when the Stomach is already full of 
other Food: 'But I think they ſhould 
be eaten: rather before, or between 
| Nieals, 
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Meals, and Children ſhould have them Fra. 


for their Breakfaſts. . 2. Bread eaten 
with them. 3. PerfeQly ripe. If they 
are thus eaten, I imagine them rather 
conducting, than hurtful to our Health : 
Summer-Fruits being ſuited to the hot 
Seaſon of the Year, they come in and 
refreſh our Stomachs, languiſhing and 
fainting under it : And therefore LI 
ſhould not be altogether ſo ſtrict in this 
Point, as ſome are to their Children ; 
who being kept ſo very. ſhort, inſtead 
of a moderate Quantity of well-choſen 
Frait, which being allowed them, 
would content them , when-ever they 
can get looſe, or bribe a Servant to 
fupply them , ſatisfie their Longing 
with any Traſh they can get, and eat 
to a Surfelt, ; 

Apples and Pears. too, which are 
through ripe, and have been gathered 
ſome Time, I think may be ſafely ea» 
ten at any. Time, and 1n pretty large 
Quantities ; eſpecially , Apples, which 
never did any Body hurt, that I have 
heard, after Ofober. 

Fruzts alld dried without Supar, I 


think very. wholeſome : - Bur Sweet- 


meats Of all Kinds to be avoided; 
| G3 which, 


Fruit. 


Sleep. 
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which, whether they do more Harm to 


the Maker, or Eater, is not eaſie to tell. 


This T am fare, It is one of the moſt. 


inconvenient Ways of Expence that 
Vanity hath yet found out; and fo I 
leave them to the Ladies. 

6. 21, Of all that looks ſoft and effe- 
minate, nothing 1s more to be indul- 
gcd Children than Sleep : In this alone 
they are to be permitted to-have their 
full Satisfation, nothing contributing 
more to the Growth 'and Health of 
Children than Skep. All that is to be 
regulated in it is, in what Part of the 
Twenty four Hours they ſhould take 
it : Which will eaſily be reſolved, by 
only faying, That it is of 'great Uſe to 
accuſtom them to riſe early 1n the Mor- 
ning. It is beſt ſo to do, for Health : 


And he that, from his Childhood, has, 


by a ſetled Cuſtom, made Riſing be- 
times ealie and familiar to- him, will 
not, when he is a Man, wafte the beſt 
and moſt ufeful Part of his Life in 
Drowzineſs ,* and Lying a-bed. If 
Children therefore are to be called up 
early in the'Morning, it will follow of 
Courſe, that they muſt go to Bed be- 
times ; whereby they will be _— 
m 
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med to avoid the . unhealthy and ug- Sleep" 


ſafe Hours of: Debauchery, which are 
thoſe of the Evenings:| And they who 
keep good Hours, ſeldom :are-guilty of 
any great Diſorders. 'Fdanariiy this, 
as if your $0n, when grown up, hould 
never be in Company paſt Eight, oor 
ever chat over a GE, of: Wine till-Mid- 
night. You are now,'.by the: Accuſty- 
ming of his'tender Years, :to indiſþoſe 
him to thoſe Inconveniences,.as much 
as you can : And thar will be no {rasll 
Advantage , that Contrary PraQtige 
having rriade Sitti up uneabie to him, 
it _ make him p groFeens _ _ 
ry ſeldom propoſe evels 
Bur if it ſhould not reach {> far, but 
Faſhion and Company ſhould prevail, 
and make him live as athers do abqut 
Ty” *tis w—_ ——— an 
om- Hun: to: Ear 70 

Going ta Bed 'between-this and that, 
| For the preſent Improvement of his 
| - Health, andother Advantages, 

- - $. 22. Let his Bed be berg, and rather 


Quilts chars Feathers. Hard Lodging 


ſtrengthens the Parts ; whereas being 
buried every Night in' Feathers melts 


and diſſolves the — , is often the 
C 4 Cauſs 


Bed 
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Bed.".\. Cauſe of Weakneſs, - and/the Fore-run- 
ner: of an early Grave :;. And; beſides | 


the Stone,:: which has often its 'Riſe 
ifrom thiswarm Wrappingaf'the Reins, 
everaliorher-Indiſpoſitions:; and that 
:which- is the Root- of them all, a ten- 


:der weakly Conſtitution, is very much | 
"owing troiiDonee-Beds. : Beſides, He | 


-ehit 1s uſe toihard Lodeing; at home, 


will not tniſlg is Sleep. (where, he has | 
;moſt necq-ofit):in tus Travels abroad, | 
for wanvof his ſoft Bed and his, Pillows | 


J#id intorger;:and therefore 1;ghink ft 
«Would nbr-be-amils to:make; his Bed at- 


tr different Haſhions,: foraetimes . lay 


-his' Head:higher', lomezimes lower, 


Wu dwentyaapiod every:lutieChange, , 
Ke miſt bbecfdre; zo-mect} with, whos | 


H&E 4 men always vn 4 + nejs 
"Maſter's: Bed/avboine;:anf'tq have tys 
Kai hay aki Things io; print,, an 
#fick him anauarm: :;.7T becgprat. Gor 
Half Namwis:Sledp 1] = | Dy qt m1 
that, withfutfer by int: 6d þe is: very 


wy Uiforrwnatey: ho catl take:his Corgial 


4d His: {Mothess.:fi89: Gilt Cup, 
a net ifiiy/Waoodeh Diſh; He: that 

{leep!ſouriddy, thlits the;Cordial ; 
Yd Te 7Katters) thot: i wlheraoy! at be On 2 
vils | | oft 
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ſoft Bed, or the hard Boards ; tis Sleep 
only char is the Thing neceſſary. | 
$.2 3-Onething more there is, which ceftive. 

has a great Influence upon the Health, "7" 
and that is, Going to Stool regularly. 
People that are very /ooſe, have ſeldom 
ſtrong Thoughts, or ſtrong - Bodies : 
But > 4 Cure of this, both by Diet and 
Medicine, being much more eafie than 
the, {Onerar Evil, . there needs not 
much tobe FO, about 3 it; for if it come 
to threaten, either by its Violence, or 
cron it wall lo0n om N, Fn. and 

etimes to0 make a Phyſician 
be: ſent for ; and Wy, be moderate or 


ſhort, it is commonly beſt. to leave. it 


ture. On the other Side, C oft ive- 

"= too its. ill Effects, and is much 
harder. to be dealt: with by Pbyſick,; 
purging Medicines, which ſee 
gve, Relief, rather increaſing thay re- 
moving the Evil. 

$,.24. It having been an Incon- 
venience, T had a particular Reaſon 
tq,, enquire into ; and not finding 
the Cure of. it in Books,. I ſet my 
Thoughts on. work, . believing, . that 
greater Changes than that might -be 
made i in our Bodies, if -we took the 
| _ right 
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Coftive- right Courſe, and proceeded) by Ra- 
_—_ | zonal Steps. | 
1. "Then I confilicied, that Going tg 
Stool,” was.the effeft of i certain Moti- 
ons. of the Body, ' eſpecially of the Pe- 
riſtaltick Motion of the Guts, 
> F confidered, that ſeveral Motj- 7 
ons, that were not perfeQly volunta- | 
a might yet by Uſe and'conftant Ap- | 


plication be: brought tp. be Habitual, 
if by an unintetm itted Cuftom, they 
were at certain Seaſtris « endeavoured to 
be canſtantly produced, 

. T had obſerved fore Men, wh, 
by raking after HY 2a Pipe of "Ta: 


bacg, never failed of a Sroo/, and be- 
gan to doubt with my Rf, whether it 
wers not more Cuftom, than the Ta 4 
baco, that gave them the benefit of | 
Nature; or at leaſt, 'if the Tabaco did | 
it, ſi was rather by exciting a vi 

rous Motion 1n the Guts, than by any 
purging Quality for then it would 
have had other Effe&ts.- 

Having thus once got the Opinion, | 
that it was poffible to make it habi- 
tual ; the next thing was to conſider, | 
what Way and Means was the likeli , 
elt to obtain it. A 

4 Then Þ 
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after his firſt _ in the Morning, * 
int 


would preſently follicite Nature, and 
try, whether he could ftrain himſelf 
{o,as to obtain a Sroohhe might in time, 
by a conftant Application, bring ir to 
be Habitual. | 

$. 25. The Reaſons that made me 
chuſe this time, were, 

x. Becauſe the Stomach being then 
empty, if it received any thing grate- 
ful to it ( for I would never, but in 
caſe of neceſfity, have any one eat, 
but what helikes, and when he has an 
Appetite ) it was apt to imbrace it 
cloſe by a ſtrong Conſtriftion of its 
Fibres; which Conſtrition, I fi 
ſed, might probably be continued on 


in the Guts, and fo increaſe their perj- 


ftaltick Motion, as we fee in the ers, 
that an inverted Motion, being begun 
any where below, continues it felf 
all the whole length, and makes even 
the Stomach obey that irregular Mo- 
t10n. 

2. Becauſe when Men eat, they uſu- 
ally relax their Thoughts, and the Spi- 
rits, then free from other Imploy- 
ments, are more vigorouſly — 
ih q, | te 
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4. Then I gueſſed, that if a Man, Coftive- 


- 


be . interrupted. 
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ted into the lower Belly, which thereby 
contribute to the ſame effect. 

" 3- Becauſe, when ever Men have 
leiſure to cat, they bave leiſure enough 
alſo to make ſo much court to Madam 
Cloacina, as would be neceſſary to our 
preſent purpoſe ; but 'elſe, in the va- 
riety of Humane Afﬀairs and Accidents, 
it was impoſlible to affix it to any hour 


might. {till be preſerved. 


+ $. 26. Upon theſe Grounds, the Ex- | 
perimeat began to. be tried, and I have * 
known; none, who haye been. ſteady | 
49 the, proſecution of it, and..caken 
care to..go conſtantly to the, neceflary 


Houſe, after their farſt Eating, when 


cveryhat happen'd, whether they found | 
themſelves called on or no, and there 
endeavoured: to put Nature upon, her | 
'Duty,but.ina few Months obtained the | 


certain, whereby the Cuſtom would | 
Whereas Men in | 
health, ſeldom failing to eat once a Day, | 
tho? the Hour changed, the Cuſtom | 


. nn - 
- SL” "2, x 


deſired ſucceſs, and brought Nature.to pt 


.;:, Bar, whether, they have. .any q 
| otion 


to regular an habir, that they ſeldom e- | 
ver failed of a Szool, after their firft Be- Þ 
EO ole it were; by thezr own ,ne- Þ 
516 . 
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| | Motion or no, if they go to the Place, 


{ and do their part, they are ſure to have 
” Nature very obedient. | 


$. 27. I would therefore adviſe, that 


7 this Courſe ſhould be taken with a 


' | Child every day, preſently after he has 


pF cw” anew ' 54 ww 
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7 time, a Child brought to have a Sroo! 
on | regu- *' 


- Z eaten his Break-faſt, Let him be ſer 


upon the Stool, as if disburthening 
were as much in his power, as filling 


| his Belly; and let not him, or his Maid 
” know any thing to the contrary, but 
* thatitisſo; and if he be forced to en> 


deavour, by being hindred from his 
play, or Eating again, till he has been 
effeQtually at S7zoo!, or at leaſt done his 
utmoſt, 1 doubt not, but in alittle while 


it will become natural to him. For 
| there isreaſon to ſuſpect, that Children 
Z being uſually intent on their Play, and 
y very heedleſs of any thing elſe, often 
let paſs thoſe Motions of Nature, when 
Z ſhecalls them but gently, and ſo they 
7 negleQting the ſeaſonable Offers, do by 
# degrees bring themſelves into an Ha- 
| bitual Coſtiveneſs. That by this Me- 


thod Coſtiveneſs may be prevented, I 


# do'more than gueſs, having known, 


by:the conſtant Prattice of it for ſome 
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Coftive- regularly after his Break-faſt every # 
«4. Morning. "all 
$. 28. How far any grown People 
will thiak fit to make tryal of it, I know |: 
not, tho' I cannot but ſay, that conſi- } 
dering the many Evils that come from | 
that DefeQ, of a requilite eaſing of Na- | 
ture, I ſcarce know any thing more © 
conducing to the Preſervation of Health * 
than this 15s. Once in Four and Twenty ' 
hours, I think, is enough, and no body, ! 
I guefs, will think it coo much ; and } 
by this means, it is to be obtained with- | 
out Phyſick, which commonly proves 
very ineffeQtual, in the cure of a ſettled | 
nd habitual Coſtivenels. I 
$. 22. This is all I have to trouble | 
you with concerning his Management, | 
in the ordinary Courſe of his Health ; 
and perhapsit will beexpeQed from me, 
that I ſhould give ſome DireQtions of 
Phyſick to prevent Diſeaſes. For which, | 
T have only this one very facredly to be | 
obſerved : Never to give Children any | 
Phyſik tor prevention. The obſerva- 
tion of what I have already adviſed, 
will, I luppoſe, do that better than A- 
pothecarie's Drugs and Medicines. | 
Have a great care of tampering that | 
Way? | 
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way, leaſt, inſtead of preventing, you ?hch.. 


draw on Dilealen Nor even _ val 
ry little  Indiſpolition is Phyfck to. 

—_ or ——_— to. be cal- 
led to Children, eſpecially if ' he be 
a Buſy-man, that will preſently. fill 
their Windows. with. Gally-pots, and 
their Stomachs with Drugs. It is {a- 
fer. to leave them. wholly to Nature, 
than to put them into:the hands of one, 
forward to tamper, or that . thinks 
Children are to be cured in ordinary 
Diſtempers, by any thing but Diet, or 
by a Method very little diſtant from it. 
Ic ſeeming ſuitable both to my Reaſon 
and Experience,that the tender Confſti- 
tutions of Children, ſhould have as lit- 
tle done to them, as is poſſible, and as 
the abſolute neceſſity of the Cale -re- 
quires. A little. cold, {till'd red Popy- 
water, Which is the true Surfeit-water, 
with Eaſe, and Abſtinence from Fleſh, 
often puts an end to ſeyeral Diſtempers 
in the beginning, which, by ;too for- 


ward. Applications, might have been 


made luſty Diſeaſes. When ſuch a gen- 
tle Treatment . will not prevent the 
growing Miſchief; | but that it will 
turn into a form'd Diſeaſe, it will betime 

© 5 to 
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to ſeek the Advice of ſome ſober and 
diſcreet Phyſician. In this part, I hope, 
I ſhall find an eaſy belief, and no body | 
can have a pretence to doubt the Ad- | 
vice of one, who has ſpent ſome time #| 
in the Study of Phyſick, when he coun- | 
ſels you not to be too forward' in ma- * 
king uſe of Phyſick and Phyſicians. : 

$. 30. And thus I have done 'with 
what concerns the Body and Health, | 
which reduces it ſelf to theſe few and k 
eaſily obſervable Rules. Plenty of o- | 
pen Air, Exerciſe and Sleep ; Plain ' 
Diet, no Wine or Strong Drink, and | 
very little or no Phyſck ; not too Warm | 
and ftraight Clothing , ' eſpecially the 
Head and Feet kept cold, and the Feet 
often uſed to cold Water, and expoſed 
to Wet. | 

Q. 31. Due care being had to keep | 
the Body in Strength and Vigor, ſo | 
that it may be able to obey and execute | 
the Orders of the Mzizd. The nextand | 
principal Buſineſs is, to ſet the *Mind | 
right, that on all Occaſions it may be 
diſpoſed, todo nothing, but what may 


- -- be ſuitable to the Dignity and 1] Bxcel- 


lenicy” of a rational Creature: 


"P 32, If | 
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$. 32.: If 'wharkhave fſaid:in the bes Hind. 


ginning of this:Difcourſe, be true, as 
I do not: doubt.:bur it 1s; viz. [Fhat the 
difference to be. found:1n the,/Manaers 


|| and Abilities of Men, is owing more to 
' their Education, than to any thing elle, 


we have reaſon:to conclude; that great 
care is to: be had of the forming Chil- 
dren's Minds, and giving them-that 
ſeaſoning early, which ſhall influence 
their Lives always after. For:when 


| 1 they do well or ill, the Praiſe or. Blame 
will be laid thnere;; and when'any 


thing is done untowardly, the com- 
mon ' Saying will. paſs upon them, 
That it is ſuitable to their Breeding. 
- v. 33-'As the Strength of the Body 


| lies chiefly in being able to endure 


| Hardſhips, ſo alſo does that: of the 


CTY oh en WW ww ww 
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| Mind. And the great Principle and 
| Foundation of all. Vertue and Worth, 
* is placed in this, That a Man is able 
to deny himſelf his own Defires, croſs 
| his own Inclinations, and purely fol- 
| low what Reaſon direQts as. beſt, tho" 


the appetite lean: the other way. . . 


d. 34. The great Miſtake: I have z,,,, 


| obſerved: in People's. .breediog, their 


L1NMI 


* Children has been, that this has: agc 


D been 
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been taken care /eciough of | in. 3ts . 4«e 
Seafovw. 'That rhe: Mind ns: nor: been 


made obedient to Rules, andipliant to 7 
Reaſon,” when at' firk ir was molt rem+ ©: 
der, molt'eaſy ta be bowed... [Parents, |: 
being- witely | ordain'd by Nature to | 
love their Chuldren, {are very: apt, i | 
Reaſon watch not that natucal Attechis | 


on very warily ; 'are apt,. Þxlay, to let | 


it run neo Fondneks. -- They-love their 


forſooth ; they muſt 'be permatted: ito 


bave their Wills in all thiqgs, and chey 


being in- their lnfancies' not capable of 


great Vices, their Parents .thiak, they | 


little ones, and ?cis their. Duty : But | 
they often, with them, cheriſh their 7 
Faultsx00. They mutt nor be crofled, } 
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may-ſafely enough indulge yhieir little | 
wregulariies, and: 'make cthemielves | 
Sport'-with that pretty perverſtneſs, | 
which, they think,.. weil enough be- | 
comes thar innocent Age.:'; But to a | 
fond Parent,: char:would not. \heve- his |} 
Child: corgeCted fora perverſe: Frick; | 


but excuſed it; faying;:: It- was a-ſmall 
matter; - Solox very well replied, Ay, 


buri'Quitom is great one. © -:.; - 


$ 35- The Fondling mult betaught | 
to-ſtrike, and'call Names ;' \muft have } 


what | 


al : 
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what he- Cries for, and do what he Ea 


pleaſes. - Thus Parents, by humoring 
and cockering them when tle, cor 
rupt the'Principles of Nature in their 
Childred, and wonder afterwards to 
taſte che bitter Waters, when they 
themſelves: have poiſoned the Foun- 
tain. For when their Children are 
grown up, and theſe ill Habits with 
them ; when they are now too big to 
be dandled,and their Parents can no lon- 
ger make uſe of them, as Play-things, 
then they complain, that the Brats are 
untoward and perverſe; then they 
are offended to fee them wilful, and 
are troubled with thoſe ill Humours, 
which they themſelves inſpired and 
cheriſhed 1a them. And then perhaps, 
too late, would be glad to get out thoſe 
Weeds, :'which their own hands have 
planted, and which now have taken too 
deep roat to be ealily extirpated. For 
he chat has been uſed to have his Will 
in every thing, as long as he was in 
Coats, why {ſhould we thiak it ftranse, 
that he ſhould defire it, and contend 
for it {till, when he is in Breeches ? 
Indeed, as he grows more {towards a 
Man, Age thews his Faults the more, 
Hf D 2 ſo 
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ſo that there be few Parents then 


{o blind, as not: to ſee them ; few ſo | 


inſenſible, as not to feel the ill Effects 


of their own Indulgence. | He:had the. 


Will of his Maid before he could Speak 
or Go ; he had the Maſtery of his Pa- 
rents ever ſince he could Prattle ; and 
why: now he is grown up, 1s Stron- 
ger and Wiſer than he was then, why 
now-of a ſuddain muſt he be reſtrained 
and Curbed 2 Why mult he at ſeven, 
fourteen, or twenty. Years old, loſe the 
Privilege which the Parent's indul- 
gence,till then, ſo largely allowed him? 
Try itin a Dog or anHorſe,orany other 
Creature, and fee whether the il] and 
reſty Tricks, they have learn'd when 
young, are ealily to be mended when 
they are knit; and yet none of thoſe 
Creatures are half ſo wilful and proud, 


or- half -ſo deſirous to be Maſters of | 


themſelves and others, as Man. 


9. 36. We are generally wiſe e- 


nough to begin with them, when they 


are very young, and Diſcipline betimes | 
thoſe other Creatures we would make | 
-uſefull to us. They are only our 
own Off-ſpring, that we negle& in this ! 
Point ; and having - made them. ill * 
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Children, we fooliſhly expe& they Ev. 


ſhould be. good Men. For if the 
Child muſt - have Grapes or Sugar- 
plumbs, when he has a Mind to them, 
rather than make the poor Baby. cry, or 
be 'out of Humour, why. when he is 
grown up, mult he not be ſatisfied too, 
if his Deſires carry. him to Wine or 
Women ? They are Objects as ſuitable 
to the longing of-one of more. Years, 
as what he cried for when little, was : 
to the inclinations: of a Child. . The 
having Deſires ſuitable to the Appre- 
henſions and Reliſh of thoſe ſeve- 
ral Ages 15 not the. Fault ; but the 


| ,not having them. ſubject to the Rules 
| ' and Reſtraints of -Reaſon : The Diffe- 


rence lies not in the having or not ha- 
ving Appetites, but. in_ the Power to 
govern and: deny : our ſelves in them. 
And he, that is not uſed to ſubmit his 
Will to:the& Reaſon of others, wher he is 
young, Will ſcarce hearken or ſubmit 
to: his own Reaſon, - when he is of an 
Age to'make uſe of it. And. what a 
kind of -a:Man ſuch an one is like to 
prove, is calle to fore-ſee. - 


d.: 37. It ſeems plain tome, that the cravirg: 


Principle of all Vertue and Excellency, 
| D 3 lies 
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Craving. Jes in a power of denying or ſelves the. * 
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fatisfation of our own Deſires, where 
Reaſan does not authorize them. This 
Power 1s to be got and improved by 
Cuſtom, made eaſy and fatniliar by an 
early Praftice. If therefore I might be 
heard, I would adviſe, that contrary to 
the ordinary way, Children ſhould 


of 
> 
x 
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Us 


be uſed to ſubmit their. Defires, and go | 
without their Longrngs, even from 


theer very Cradles, The firft thing they 
ſhould learn to know ſhould be, that 
they were not to have. anything, be- 
cauſe it pleaſed them, but becauſe it 
was thought fit for them. If things 


ſuitable to their Wants were ſupplied . 
to them, ſo that they were:never ſuf-. | 


fered to have what they. once cried 
for, they would learn to be'jcontent 
without it, would never with Bawling 
and Peeviihneſs contend for Maſtery; 


nor be half fo uneaſy 'to chemfelucy | 


and others, as they are, becaule .from 
zbe firſs beginning, they are- fot tus: 
handled, If they were neveriſuffered 
to obtain their deſire by the'/Fmpatience' 
they exprelicd for it, they would: na 
more cry for other Things, than they 
do for the Moon, - + 

479 18 d. 38. I 
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were hotto beinduigedinanyFhing ; 
or .that'Þ expetied: they ſhould, . m 
HangingzSiceves, have the Reafon.and 
Conduct. of ::CToundceltors! ':;Þ:[toafidet 
them as Children .that muſt be tendet- 
ly: uſed; -:rhat: nauft [play, | ard have 
Play-things..: That which I mean, is; 
That whenever. they crave what: was 
not fit for: them: £o have or da, 
ſhould+ not-be :permitted it, - beea 
they were: lits/e, : and debred: it: :Nay; 
Whatever chey. were importunate for, 
they ſhould be: fare, for that.very Rea- 
ſome be denied, I have leen — 
at's Table, who, whatever:was 
never.asked. for-any; thing, but: coatert- 
tedly. took, what wasgiven.thems: And 
- another Place I have ſcen:others: gry 
for: every: Thing they. fawz miuſt;-be 
terved but of every:Diſh, and that firſt 
roo, What made:this. vaſt, Difference 
but thig z [That one was accuſtomed to 
have what they-called.or cried tor, the 
other to,go:withoutit?! ; Phe younger, 
they are; \the_lefs, Eithirnk,) are their 
caruly: and diforderty; Appetites to be 
complied" with zizand rhe. lefs Reaſon 
oy have: of theit- own, the more;are 
D 4 tizey 
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they are;[i!Frony which: qonteſs, i 
will follow, 'That none: but- diſcreet 
People ſhould. be/about them. /_:If- the 
World commonly! does 'otherwile, 1 
cannot help that;: {Lam ſaying whar, 


& 


think ſhould be; : which, .at::it': were | 
already in Faſhion, I ſhould not.need to / 
trouble the Worldowith.a| Dilcourſe on 
this:SubjeR. ' But: yet:I doubt.not, but | 


when :it: is conſidered ,-\there. will -be 1 
Others.of Opinion-with me, 'Fhat the . 


ſooner this Way: is begun with Chil; 
dren; the! eafier/ it willbe. for ' them; 
and/their Governors ,too. And, that 
thisvught' tobe obſerved ids an invio+ 
lable Maximz-Ehacuwhatevyer ance is 
denietthem, they:are certainly.not ra 
obtain by Crying:or Impottunity, un+ 
lefs' one has a Mind ro teach them tg 
berimpariect, - and troubleſome, by. re- 
Wavrdimp; them for.it, :whenithey are ſo. 


-g. 39 Thoſe rherefore/'that! intend | 


ever"'to govern their Children ,cthould 
begin it whiltt they are werjiitate; and 
took, that they. perfectly camply with 
the WH of their Parents. '\Would you 
have "your Son ' obedient to you "_ 
WF E3 : Paik 
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paſta Child? Be ſure then to eſtabliſh £1, 


che Authority of a Father 'as /cop as he 
is.capable of >Submiffion, and' can un- 
derſtand: in' whoſe Power he. is, :- If 
you-would have him ſtand in awe of 
you, / imprint it iz: his Infancy ; and, as 
he approaches: more to a Man, adtnic 
him:'nearer to. your Familarity ; ' ſo 
ſhall you have him your obedient Sub» 
je& (as is fit ) whillt he is a Child, and 
your affeQionate Friend when he is a 
Man... For, methinks they mightily 
miſplace ithe. Treatment due to their 
Children, who. are indulgent and fa- 
miliarz,when. they are little, but ſevere 
to them, and keep them at a diſtance 
when they. are-grown up : - For, Liber- 
ty and Indulgence. can do no Good to 
Chilarew,, their Want of ; Judgment 
makesithem ſtand-in need of Reſtraint 
and Diſcipline: . And, on the contrary, 
Imperiouſneſs and. Severity is but an 
ill Way. of "Treating Men, who have 
Reaſon af their. own to guide. them, 
unleſs you have a Mind to make your 
Children, when grown up, weary. of 
you; and ſecretly to ſay within them- 
lelves,. When will you die, Fathey ? 
 $.49. Timagige-every one will judge 
199 01 it 
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« reafonable, that their Children, when 
littke, ſhould look. upor rhew: [Patents 
aS'thair Lords, their. Ablolote' Gaver= 
nbrs 5+ and as fuch, Rtknd: in.awe of 
ther': And that, i when thepicome: cg 
riper Years;*they ſhould look-oa theoy 
as their beft, as their:onlytureFrignds$ 
and as fuch, :love and reverencerhem! 
The Way I have mentioned, if: I thi 
rake not; is the-only one to obtam this, 
We muſt look upon: our.:Childrem y 
when grown up, to be like, oar ſelves; 
with the fame Paſſions; the ſame-De- 
fires. We would:be thought. Rational 
Creatures, and have our Freedom ; we 
love not tobe uncafic, under conftanc 


Rebukes and: Brow-beatings; nor can | 


we bear ſevere Humours, and great 
Diftance in thoſe: we converie with. 
Whoever has fuch 'Treatment when :he 


is a Man, will look out : other. Cormpa- | 
ny, other Friends, other Converfation, | 
with whom he. can be at.Eaſe. If 7 
therefore a ſtrift Hand -be kept over * 


Children from the Beginninp,' they will 
Mm that Age be trattable, and quietly 


fubmit to 1t, as never having known | 
any other : And if, as they grow up * 
to the Uſe of Reatfon, the Rigour of | 

Govern- * 
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” Governtnent be, : as they deſerve it, 
” gently relaxed, the Father's Brow be 
more ſmooth: to chem , and the Di- 
ſtance by Degrees abated, his: former 
Reftraines will increafe their Love, 
when they find it was only a'Kindne(s 
to them, and a Care to make they ca- 
pable to deſerve the Favout of: their 
Parents, and the Eſteem of wy Bo- 
dy elle. 

- & 41. Thus much for the Sctling 
your Authority - over your :Children 
in general. Fear. and Awe ought 
ro give you 'the firſt Power over 
their Minds, and Love and Friendſhip 
1n riper Years to hold it : For the Time 
muſt come, when they will be paſt che 
Rod, and - CorreCtion ; and then, if 
the Love of you make them not obe- 
dient and dutifull, if the Love 'of Ver- 
* rus and Reputation keep them not un 
| Laudable Courſes, I ask, What Hold 
* will you have then upon them, to turn 

them to it * Indeed, Fear'of having 
a ſcanty Portion if they dupleaſe you, 
mzy make them Slaves to your Eſtate, 


j but they w1ll be never the Jeſs 1 and 


wicked in private ; and that Reſtraint 
i will not lait atways. Every Man muſt 
| ſome 
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ſome Time or other: be truſted to him- 


{elf, .and his own Condutt ; and he 


that is a [good, a vertuous,. and able 


Man, muſt be made ſo within ; and 


therefore, what he 1s to receive from 
Education, what is to ſway and in- 
fluence 'his. Life, muſt be ſomething 


put into him betimes, . Habits woven 


into the very Principles of his Nature ; 
and not a counterfeit Carriage, and 
difſembled Out-ſide,put on by Fear,on- 
ly -to avoid;the preſent Anger of a Fa- 
ther, who perhaps may dil-:inherit him. 


. $.42. This being laid down in ge- | 


neral, as the Courſe ought to be ta- 
ken, *tis fit we now come to conſider 
the Parts of the Diſcipline to be uſed, 
a little more particularly, Thave ſpo- 
ken ſo much of Carrying a ſtric# Hand 


over Children, that perhaps I ſhall be | 


ſuſpected of not Coniidering enough 


- what is due to their tender Ages and 


Conſtitutions. But that Opinion will | 


vaniſh, when you have heard: me a lit- 
tle farther. For I am very apt to think, 
that grea? Severity of Puniſhment does 
but very little Good ; nay, great Harm 
in Education : And I believe it will be 


tound, that, Caeteris paribns, tiiole | 


Chil- 
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Children who have been moſt chaſt;- Priſte + 
{ed ſeldom make the beſt Men. All, 


that I have hitherto contended for, is; 
That whatſoever Rigour x» neceſſ[a- 
ry, it is more to be uſed the youn- 
ger Children: are; and having, by 
a . due Application, - wrought its Et- 
fect, it is to be relaxed, and changed 
into a milder Sort of Government. - 


 $. 43- A Compliance, and Sup- 4we. 
pleneſs of their Wills, being by a ſtea- 


dy Hand introduced by Parents, be- 


; fore Children have Memories to retain 


the Beginnings of it, will ſeem natural 
to them, and work aiterwards 1n them 


| as if it were ſo, preventing all Occa- 
| ſions of Sirugling, or Repining. The 


| only Care is, That it be begun early,and 


inflexibly kept to,till Awe and Reſpef be 
grown familiar, and there appears not 


| the leaſt ReluQtancy in the Submiſſion 
| and ready Obedience of their Minds. - 


When this Rewerexce is once thus eſta- 


| bliſhed, ( which it muſt be early, or 


elſe. it will coſt Pains and Blows to re- 
cover it ; and the more, the longer it 
is deferred, tis by it, mixed till 
with as much Indulgence as they-make 


; | notanill Uſe of; and not by Beating, 


Chiding, 


a6 


Awe 


Self-de- 
nal. 


Dejeited. 


they are for the future tobe governed as 


of furure Ability and Happineſs, is to | 
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they grow up to more Underſtanding. 

2. 44- Thar this is ſo, will be eaſily | 
allowed, when it 1s but conſidered, | 
what is co be aimed at in an ingenuous | 
Education ; and upon what it turns. F 

i. He that has not a Maſtery over | 
his Inclinations, he that knows not |: 
how to reſt the importunity of pre- | 
ſent Pleeſwre or Pain, for the ſake of | 
what Reaſon tells him 1s fit to be | 
done, wants the true Principle of Ver- 
cue and Induſtry ; and is in danger ne- | 
ver to be good for any rhing. Ths | 
Temper therefore, fo contrary to un- | 
guided Nature, is to be got betunes; | 
and this Habit, as the true foundation | 


be wrought into the Mind, as early as | 
may be, even from the firſt dawniogs | 
of .any Knowledge, or Apprehenſ:un | 
ia Children ; and ſo to be confirmed | 
wm them, by all the Care and Ways | 
imaginable, by thoſe who have the ; 
over-fight of their Education. | 
d. 45- 2. On the otherſide, if che | 
Mind be curbed; and humbled too much 
in Children ; if their Sprrvts be | 
c 
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ſed ard: broken 'much , by: £00 Arik Dejeliad. . - 


an hand over them, they. loſeall their 
Vigor and'.Induſtry, and';are m'Aa 
work State''than the former. . For ex- 
travagant young Fellows; that have 
Livehneſs and Spirtr, come ſometimes 
to: baet. right, | and:1o make Able-jaad 
Great-Men.: But dejected Mazds, timo- 
rous, and 'tame,, and /ow Spirits, are 
hardly ever. 40. be raiſed, and'very iel- 
dom attain to any thang. 'Toavoid the 
danger, that is on either hand, 15 the 
great Art; and he that has found a 
way, how to keep up a Child's Spurit, 
eaſy, ative and free ; and. yet at the 
tame time, to reſtrain him ' from ma- 
ay things, he has a Mind to, and : to 
draw him to things that are uneaſy 

to him ; he, . I fay, that knows how 0 
reconcile. theſe ſeeming ContradiQi- 
ons, has, in my Opinion, got the true 
Secret of Education. 7330Þ/ 


: $. 46: The uſual lazy and ſhort 8:atng-; 


way by. Chaſtiſement, and the Rod; 
wich is the only Inftrument of Govern» 
ment, that 'Futors generally know, or 
ever thiak of, is 'the moſt unkr of any 
to be uſed in Education; becauſe ue 
tends to both thoſe Miſchieſs, which; 
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as: we have ſhewn, are.the Sy//z. and; 


Charybdzs, which on the one: hand or: 
other , 'ruine-all that miſcarry::- 


'$::47. -1. This kindof Puniſhment; | 


contributes not at all ro:the:maſtery of 
our' Natural Propenlity , - to: indulge 
Corporal and preſent Pleafure, : and to 
avoid. Pain at any: rate, 'but rather en- 
courages 1t'; ' and ſo ſtrengthens that 
in us,” which 1s the: root of. all vitious 
and wrong Actions. For what Mo- 


tives, I pray, does a Chald Act by, but: 


of ſuch Pleaſure and Pain, that drudges 
at. his'Book againſt his Inclination, or 
abſtains * from eating - unwholſome 
Fruit, that he takes pleaſure 1n,- only 
out of fear of whipizg ? He in this one 
ly preferrs. the grearer Corporal Plea- 


ſare, or avoids the greater . Corporal | 
Pain, and what 1s 1t to govern his A« | 
Qions, and dirett his Condutt by ſuck | 
Motives as theſe? What is it, I fay, but | 
to cheriſh tha Principle in him, which | 
it 15 our 'Buſineſs to; roor out: and de- | 
ſtroy.?' And therefore I cannot think | 


any + CorreCtion yſcfull to a : Child; 


where the:Shame of' Suftering for has | 
ving:donc Amis, does not more worl Þ | | 


w_ him'than the Pain, - 


F. JV OT ON en Ie SET. 
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$. 48..2. This fort of CorreQtigtyBeang. 


naturally: breeds. an..Averſion to that: 
 which'tis the Tutor's Buſineſs to cre-: 
ate a liking to. How obvious is it: ta- 
obſerve, that Children: come to hate! 
things liked at firſt, as ſoon as they 
come to.be whipped,or. hid, and teaſed: 
about them ; And it.is-not 'to be won- 

der'd atin chem, when! grown Meng; 
would not be able to: be'reconciled to; 
any thing by ſuch-ways. Who. is 
there, that would-: nor. be diſguſted 
with any innocent. Recreation 1n: :it 
ſelf indifferent to him, af - he ſhould 
with b/ows or 11] Language be #a/ed to 
it, when he had no Mind ? Or be con» 
ſtantly ſo-treated, for ſome Circum- 
ſtance in his a plication to it? This is 
natural to be 6: Offenſive Circumftan- 
ces ordinarily infett innocent things; 
which they are joined with ; and: the 
very-ſight of a Cup;: wherein ariy one 
uſes to take nauſeaus Phyfick, turns 


| | his Stomach, ſo-that nothing will:res 


| liſh well out of it, tho*: the Cup. be 
; | never ſo clean, and well ſhaped, and 


| of the richeſt Materials. 


* © $.49. 3: Such a fort of faviſh. Di- 
: | An, makes a Jo Temper. Th 
x hil 
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Beating: -Qbild ſubmits, and diſemblcs Qbedi- | 
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ence; whilftithe fear of the:Rodihangs. | 
over him';:butlwhen: that.is removed, | 
and bybeing ouvobfipht, hecan;promile | 
_— impunity,” he gives the greater | 
—_— his nawral Enclination;! which | 
$ way is.notiat-all altered,  bur.on | 
theocontrary itnedand.increafed-in | 
him;and after {ach reſtraint, breaksout | 
ufudlly with-the! more. violence ; or, - | 
2i GtFo. 4. If Severity carried to the | 
hiphett pit does prevail; and works a | 
Cure the preſent unruly Diſtem- | 
per, it 7 afoiia by: bringing inthe room | 
of ita wark;and:more dangerous:Dif- | 
ealey by breakingivrbe Mind); arid'then in | 
che; place of:@ difbrderhy young: we 7 
bw; you thave'ai low ſgirited;; moap'd | 
Cveacure, who, rags with tis une | 
People, eiieaamind: came; -anditive = 
@hildren,. becauſe they make mo none, | | 
f10v/ g1ve. thei any. trouble:; yet; ar | 
Jaft{will-probably;prove as uncomfort- TT 
_— thiagj t-his Friends, as he will | 1 
be; all his: ite; 2 uſeleſs ing tohim- . 
ſelf and others. NJ ” 
<4." 55. Beating: then, and all other  \ 
Soi _ avis and corporal Puniſh- } t 
—_— 
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ments, aremot: the Diſcipline fit to; be Rewardre 


uſed in. the: Education :of: thoke, 'we 
would have'wife, good,ang ingenuold 
Men. ; -andthetefore very rarely tobe 
applied,.and.chat only in; great Occas 
fions, . and i Cafes. of 'Ertremity. - 'On 
the .other: ſide;:-to flatter Chnldren-by 
Rewards of things, that are pleaſant to 
them, is as carefully to be avoided. Hg 
that will:give his Son fppies' or Sugars 


plambs, or:what elſe of. this: kind he is 


molt delighted with; -1to. make him 
learn his 'Bovk, does but authorize: his 
love: of pleaſure, andrcocker up that 
dangerous propenſitie; which he ought 
by all ,means'-to. ſubdne and ftifle 1n 
him. You can never - hope 'to teach 
him to mafter' it, -whilft: you coms 
pound for.the.Check you give. his Ins 
clination 10 one place, by rhe- Satisfa= 
Qtion you propoſe to it mw mother. To 
make a good, a wiſe, and a vertuous 
Man, *'tis fit' he ſhould: learn to ctoſs 
his Appetite, and deny 'his Inclination 
to riches, finery, or pleaſing: his Palate, 
&c. when ever his Reaſor/adviſes the 
contrary, and his Duty:requires-it. -But 
when you draw him! t6 :do-any- thins 
that is fit, . by the offer- of Moze, or re- 


2 ward 


$2 
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Rewards. ward the pains of learning his Book, 


by the pleaſure: of a luſcious Morlel; } 
When you promiſe him.a Lace-Crewvat, | 
or a fine zew Suit upon the performance | 
of ſome of his little Tasks, what do you 


by propoſing theſe as Rewards, but al- 


low them to be the good Things, he 
ſhould aim at, and thereby encourage | 
his longing for them, and-accultom | 
him to place his happineſs in them? | 
Thus People to prevail with Children | 
to be induſtrious about their Grammar, # 
Dancing, or ſome other ſuch matter, | 
of no gon moment to the happineſs | 

ulneſs.of their Lives, by miſap- | 
plied Rewards and: Puniſbments, ſacri- | 
fice their Vertue, invert the Order of | 
thertr Education, and teach them Luxu- | 
ry, Pride, or Covetouſneſs, &s. For | 
in this way, flattering thoſe wrong In- | 
clinations, : which they ſhould reſtrain | 
and ſuppreſs, they lay the' Foundations | 
of thoſe future Vices, which cannot | 
be avoided but by curbing our De- | 
fires, and accuſtoming them early: to | 


or ule 


ſubmit to Reaſon. | 
d. 52. I ſay not this, that I would 


have Children kept from the Conveni- | 
encies or Pleaſures of Life, that are 
not 


x») = | —— p__ FIN -@ - " o—_ — ——_——— * 
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aot injurious to their Health or Ver- Rewards. 


tue. On the contrary, I.would have 
their Lives made as pleaſant and as a- 
greeable to them, as may beg1n a plen- 
tiful enjoyment of whatſoever might 
innocently delight them : Provided it 
be with this Caution, that they have 
thoſe Enjoymeants, only as rhe Conſe- 
quences of the State of Eſteem and Ac- 
ceptation, they are in with their Pa- 
rents and Governors, but they ſhould 
zever be offer'd or beſtow'd: on them 
as the Rewards of this or that particular 
Performance, that they ſhew- an Aver- 
ſion to, or-to which they, would not 
have applied themſelves without that 
Temptation. 
d. 53- But if you take away the Rod 
on one hand,and theſe little Encourage» 
ments, which they are taken with on 
the other, How then ( will you fay ) 
ſhall Children be govern'd ? Remove 
Hope and Fear, and there is an end of 
all Diſcipline. I grant, that Good 
and Evil, Reward and Puniſhment, are 
the only Motives to a rational Crea- 
ture ; theſe are rhe Spur, and Reins 
whereby all Mankind are ſet on work 
and guided,and therefore they are to be 
3 made 


- © 
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Rewards, made uſe of to Childrentos.': For'T ads 


viſe thett Parents and Governors always 
to earry'this'in -their Minds; that they: 
are to be treated -as rational Creatures. 
i"'S. 54. Rewards; [ grant,'and Puniſh- 
vents muſt be''propoſed to Children, 
if we intend'to work upon 'them ;- the 
Miſtake, T imagine, 1s,'that thoſe, that 
are getierally 'made uſsof;'are #/ choſen, 
Phe Pains'and Pleaſures 'of the Body 
are, T think, of ill conſ&vence, ohien 
made the Rewards and Puniſhments; 
whereby Men would 'prevail on their 
Children :*For they ferivve but to. in- 


creaſe and/{trengrhen thoſe Appetites, | 


which *tis our buſineſs to ſubdue and 
maſter. What principle of Vertue do 
you lay-in'a Child, if you will redeem 
his Deſires of one Pleafive, by the pro- 
= of another ? This is but to ens 
arge his Appetite, and infiruCt it to 
wander; It a Child-cries'for an un- 
wholfome- and dangeious Fruit, you 
urchace his-quiet by giving him a 
eſs hurtfol Sweer-mear ; t this” perhaps 
may 'preſetve' his Health, but {poils 
his Mind, and ſets that farther our of 
arder.” "For here you' only change. the 


ject, bur flatter ith His'- Apperite, | 


2nd 


ow” bBbe Maa Þ@ © £4 «a  _© - 
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and atlow that muſt;be-ſatisfied:Where- Rewards. 


in, as'I'have ſhewed, Ties the root of 
the Miſchief ; and -till-you :bring him 
to be'ableto.bear a denial. of that Sa- 
tisfaRtion; the Child: may, at . preſent 
be quiet and-orderlyy'btt -the Diſeaſe 
is not cured. By this way of progee- 
ding you:fament and: cherifh in him) 
that which is the Spring; froni whence 
all theEvil lows, which will be ſure 
an the next occaſion. to break out again 
with.more violence, give him (tronger 
Longings, and-you more trouble. _ 


Y. $5 The Rewards ind P uniſhmexts Reputation. 


then, whereby we ſhould keep Chit- 
dren -1n. order, are: ;Quite - of - another 
kind,: and of that force;z:that-when-we 
can get .them? once- to. work the buſt 
nefs, I think, is donegand' the aifficul- 
ty.is over. | Eſteem and Diſgrace are, of 
all others,.the moft-pawertul incentives 
to the Mind, whe once-1t is 'brought 
to reliſh-them : If you can-once get ab» 
to: Children a love: of. Credit, and.am 
apprehenſion of Shame. and. Diſgrace, 
you have pur into: themithe true;Prin- 
ciple, which will conſtantly; work, and 
incline them to the-right. -{But, iti] 
be asked, how ſhall this be done ?-::i;; 

{7 E 4 I con- 


s6 
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Repmation. I Gonfeſs, it does not at firſt appearance 


want ſome difficulty ; but yet I think | 
1t- worth our while, to ſeek the. ways | 
(and practiſe them when found, to | 
attain this, which I look on as the | 
great Secret of Education. _ - | 
- $. 56. Firft, Children ( earher per- | 
haps than we think ) are very. ſenſible þ 
of Praiſe and Commendation. They # 
find a Pleaſure in being eſteemed, and | 
valued, eſpecially. by their Parents, and | 
choſe whom they depend on. If there- | 
fore.the Father careſs and commend them, | 


- hem they do well ; ſbew a cold and neglett- | 


ful Conptenatce ta them upon doing it : | 
And-this accompanied by a like Carri- | 
age' of the Mother, ' and all others that 
are-about them, it will in a little Time | 
make them ſenſible of the Nifference ; | 
and this 'if conſtantly obſerved, I | 
doubt not but will of it ſelf work more F 
than Threats or: Blows, which loſe | 
their Force' when.'once grown come | 
moh, and are of no uſe wheri Shame | 
does.not' attend" them ; and therefore 
re to be forbarn,' and never- ta'be uy- 
ed, - -but :in'{ the. Caſe hereafter men- 
Fioned, when ic £ ri to Extre- | 
mity- P20 a , 
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$.-57- But Secondly, 'To make the Reputation. 


Senſe 'of .Efteem or Diſgrace, ſink the 
deeper, 'and be of, the more weight, 
other - agreeable or diſagreeable Things 
ſhould. conſtantly accompany theſe diff 
rent States; not as particular Ke- 
wards and Puniſhments of this or that 
particular AQton , | but as neceſlari- 
ly belonging to, and conſtantly at- 
tending one, who by his Carriage has 
brought himſelf into a State of Dif- 
grace or Commendation. By. which 
Way of Treating them, Children may, 
as much as poſſible, be brought to con- 
ceive, that thoſe that are commended, 
and in Eſteem, for doing well, will 
neceſſarily be beloved and cheriſhed by 
every Body, and have all other good 
Things as a Conſequence of it. And, 
on the other Side, when any one by 
Miſcarriage, falls into Diſ-eſteem, and 
cares not to preſerve his Credit, he 
will unavoidably fall under Negle& 
and Contempt ; and in that State, the 
Want of what ever might ſatisfie or 
delight him will follow. In this way, 
the Objects of their Deſires are made af- 
{ſting to 'Vertue, when a ſettled Ex> 
perience from the beginning (eaghes 
e : 11» 


&8 


Repwatim. Children, that the Things they: delight 
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in;' belong 'to, ant are to :be enjoyed, | 
by choſe only, who are 1n a-State -of | 
Reputation. If *by theſe Means: you | 
cart'come once_-to-:ſhame- thent-out | 
of- their Faults, *( for beſides: that; I | 
would willingly have no Punifthment,) F 
and make them-4n love with'the-Pleas | 
fire of ' being wet} thought. ;on, . you | 
may turn ther as you pleaſe, and they 


will be in love with all che Ways of | 
Vertue. #202500 I : 


d. 58. The great Difficulty here is, | 
F imagine, from the Folly and' Per- | 
verſeneſs of Servants, who are. hardly | 
to be-hinder'd from croffing herein-the 
Defign of the''Father and Mother, 
Children diſcountenanced by'their Pa- 
rents for any Fault, tind uſually a Re- | 
medy and Retreat in the Careſles of | 
thoſe fooliſh Flatterers, who thereby | 
undo' whatever the-Parents endeavour | 
eoeſftabliſh. When the Father or Mo- | 
ther looks fowre on the Child, every 
Body-elfe ſhould 'ptit-on the ſame Car- 
riage 'tb- Inm,- and no Body: give bim 
Countenance;tifÞ}Forgiveneſs asked,and | 
a contrary Carriage reftored him to his * 


Eſteem and former Credit again, If this | 


were i 
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wereconſtantlybbſcrved, T gueſs there Repivarim 


would be little need of Blows; or Chi- 
ding Their own 'Eaſe and: Satisfa- 
Aion would quickly teach Children to 
court* Commetidation, and avoid: 'do- 

ing that which they found every Body 
condemned, - and they were fare to ſut- 
fer for, without being chid 'or-bearen. 
This would teach- chem Modeſty and 
Shame ; and they would quickly:come 
ec have a natural Abhorrence for that; 
which they foutd''made them {lighted 
and' negle&ted- by every Body. - But 
how "this  Inconvenience from. -Ser= 
vants is to be remedied, I- can only 
kave to Parents Care and Confidera- 
tion ; only I think it of great Impor- 
tance : And they are very happy, 'who 
can get diſcreet Feoyle about | their 
Children. 


0.59. Frequett Beating or: C hiding Shame. 


is therefore carefully to be avoided, be. 
cauſe: it never produces any Good, far- 
ther than it ſerves to raiſe Shame and 
Abhorrence of - the Miſcarriage + rhat 
brought it on them: And if the orea- 
teſt part. of phe Vrouble' be 'not the 
Sznfe- that rhey-have done+iannils; and 
the Apprehenſivi that they havedrawn 
on 
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on themſelves the ' juſt, Diſpleaſure of | 


their beſt Friends, the Pain of Whip- 


ping will work but an imperfeft Cure; | 


it only patches up for the preſent, and | 


Skins it over, but reaches not to the 
Bottom of the Sore. Shame then, and 


Apprehenſion of Difpleaſure , being | 


that which ought alone to give a 
Check, and hold the Reins, tis im- 


poſſible but Puniſhment ſhould loſe | 


that Efficacy, when it often returns, 
Shame has in Children the ſame Place 


as Modeſty in Women, which cannot | 


be kept, and often tranſgreſſed againſt, 


And as to the Apprehenſion of Di/- | 


pleaſure in the Parents, that will come 


to be very nes, if the Marks | 


of that Diſpleaſure quickly ceaſe. And 


therefore I think, Parents ſhould well | 
confider what Faults in their Children | 
are weighty enough to deſerve the De- | 
claration of their Anger : But when | 
their Diſpleaſure 15 once declared to a | 
Degree, that carries any Puniſhment | 


with it, they ought not preſently to 
lay by the Severity of their Brows, 


but to reſtore their Children to their 


OF” —_— a 
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former Grace with ſome Difficulty ; | 


and delay till their Conformity, and | 


— 
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{ more than ordinary Merit, make good 
| their. Amendment. If this be not fo 
| ordered,  Poniſbmext will be, by Fami- 
| liarity, but a' Thing of Courſe ; and 


Offending, being puniſhed, and then 
forgiven, be as natural and ordinary, 


| as Noon, Night, and Morning follow- 


4.60. Concerning Reputation, I 


| ſhall only remark this one Thing more 
| of it; Thar though it be not the: true 


Principle and Meafure of Vertue, (for 


| char is the Knowledge of a Man's Du- 


bd — Tun nas Vo —_— WW ow —— 


; ken with Children, there will not be 


; 

| 

, 

) 

, 

3 
| 
| 


ty, and the SatisfaCtion it is, to 0- 


| bey his Maker, in following the Di- 


ates of that Light God has given 


{ him, with the Hopes of Acceptation 


and Reward, ) yet it is that, which 


| comes neareſt to it ; and being the Te- 
| ſtimony and Applauſe that other Peo- 
| ple's Reaſon, as' it were by common 
{ Conſent, gives to vertuous, and well- 
| ordered Actions, is the proper Guide 
and Encouragement of Children, till 


they grow able to judge for them- 
ſelves, and to fiad, what is right, by 
their own Reaſon. . 

d. 61. But if a right Courſe be ta- 


{0 


3; 
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Reputation. {© rveli need of the Application-of the 


Childiſh- 


neſs. 


vs 
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- with the Reſpect due to:thoſe: that are 
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common:.Rewards and Puniſhments-ag 
we; imagine, and as:«he general ,Pras 
ftice -has eſtabliſhed:t'; For, All-theig 
innocent Folly, Playing, -and: Chaldiſh 
Actions are to be teit: pertetly free'and | 
unreſtreined, as far: as, they, can canfilt | 


preſent:;: and ; thati:with- the. —_ 


lame; 1f. thee!-Faults: iof theſt 
Apg ,.. rarher than'-of .;the Children 
chemſelves,' were; as-they: ſhould:;bs, | 
leftionly 'to Time:;aid Imitation; and þ 
riper Years to. egg bag Would þ 


| 

| 

| 

to over-power —— Diſpoſe 
of their. Childhoodz-anf! fo, by /ariiin Þ 1 
effeQtual Familiarity, makes _— 1 
in.0ther neceſlary, Caſes of leſs uſe.;;: \ 
elſe;; af 1t be of farce to: refirainithe tn ET 
tural gaicty of that Age, it ſerves only Þ 
to ſpotl.the. Temper both of Body-and a 
Ming... If the. Norfe: and Bufftle,:oi ff \ 
their Play prove at'any. Iime inconvt | \ 
nient,or unſiiitable.:to the Place ia a 
Company they are in; ( which ean-on-} e 
ly. be: where their Parents are,) :a Lookſs C 
or a'Word from theFather or —_— UL 
us 
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if theyihave eſtabliſhed the Authority: ©: 


they: ſhould, will; be:enaugh either to” 
removwg. or quiet-them:+for that:Tatmes 
Bus:this Gameſoimmne:thumour, which is; 
wiſely adapted by' Nature totheir:Age 
and: Teaper, ſhoutd:rather be: entous 
ragad:to-keep up-their$pirits,; andiin- 
prove ghar Strengthhand Health, , chan. 
Qutbed,: or reſtraingd p1and the Chick 
Art. is, 'to make: all. __ they; have: _ 
do, Sport-and Play'itqb.; «ft 5 Vo 


-. $. 62, And. here. we me Leave —EY 


and dg The Chargingof COT 

Memorxs, upon all; Qccaſions,' with 
Ruges:ard Precepts whach they oftenide 
not underſtand, and conftantly as iſodn 


| forget as given, If it be ow Action 


you would have done; ar done. other 


-| wale ; ; whercever. they. forget, of: do. it 


awkardly , make them do it... by4r 
and: over again, till they are. perfg6 : 

Whereby you with get theſe itwo 'Ad- 
vanzagss.; Firſt, Tofee whether it be 
an Aktion they-can da;. or is fit to; be 
expected: of "in  :;For ſometimes 


| Childreaare bid to do Fhings; whish, 


_ 'Ttial, they. are found not. ables 
0 


Addes, 
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to do; and had need be taught- and 


exerciſed in, before- they are required 
to do them, Burt it is much eaſier for 


a 'Tutor to command, than to' teach. 
Secondly, Another Thing got by it-will 
be this; That by repeating the ſame. | 


AQion till it be 'grown habitual in 


them, . the Performance wil not de- | 


pend on Memory, or Refleftion the 
Concomitant of Prudence and Age,and 


not of Childhood, but will be nacural 
in them. Thus bowing to a Gen- 
tleman when he fſalutes-him, and :look-' | 
ingiin his Face when he ſpeaks to | 
him; is: by conſtant uſe as natural to | 
a well-bred Man as breathing it re- | 
quires no Thought, no Reflection. | 
Having this way cured 1n your Child | 
any Fault, it is cured for ever: And | 
thus one by one you may weed them | 
out' all, and plant what Habits you | 


ale. 
 & 63. I haveſeen Parents ſo: heap 


Rales on their Children, that-'it was 
impoſſible for the poor little ones to |} 


remember a Tenth Part of them, much 
les to obſerve them. However they 


were either by Words or Blows: cor- | 


reQted for the Breach of thoſe multi- | 


P 
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plied and often very impertinent Pre- Rules. 


cepts. Wheance ic naturally followed, 
that the Children minded nor, what 
was ſaid to them 3 when it was evi- 
dent to theni, that no Attention, they 
were capable of, - was ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve them from: Tranſgreſſion and the 
Rebukes which followed it. 

Let therefore-your Rules, to your 
Son, be as" few as-is- poſſible, and ra- 
ther fewer: than'more than ſeem ab- 


| ſolutely neceſſary. For if you burden 


him with -many- Rules, one of theſe 
two things muſt necelfarily follow ; 


| thateicher he muſt be very often puni- 


ſhed, which will be of ill conſequence, 


| by making. Puniſhment too frequent 
| and familiary' or elſe you muſt let 
| the Tranſpreſfions of ſome of your 
| Rules go unpuniſhed : Whereby they 


| wiltof courſe grow: contemptible, and 


your Authority- become 'cheap to him. 


| Make butfew Laws, but ſee they be 


| well obſtrved;/when once made, Few 
| - Years 'requite*'but few Laws, and as 
| his Age increaſes, when one Rule is, 


' 
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by prattice,' 'well eſtabliſhed, you may 
add another. | 


F d. 64. 
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Rules. 
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$. 64> But pray remember, Children | 
are not to be tawgont by Rules, which | 
will be always {lipping .:out; of their | 
Memories. Whar you think neceilary F 
for them to do, ſettle; in them by an | 
inadepenſible practice, as often as the | 
occaſion returns; and if, #t be poſlible, | 
make occaſions, This will þeget Ha- | 
bits in them, which being.ence eſta- 
bliſhed operate of themſelves eaſily and | 
naturally without the-aſſiſtance of the | 
Memory. Buyt here let me give two | 
Cautions, 4. The one is, that you keep | 
them to the practice, of what you | 
would have grow intoa-Habitin them | 
by kind Words, and geatle Admoni- | 
tions, rather as minding.them of what | 
they forget, than by harſh Rebukes | 
and Chiding, as if they were wilfully | 
guilty. 2dly, Another thing you are þ 
to take care of, 1s, not to endeavour to 
ſettle too many Habits at. once, leaſt 


by variety you confound them, and 10 
perfect none. When conſtant cuſtom 
has made any -one thing ealy and n+ 
cural ro them, and they fpraftiſe it 


without Refle&ion, you-may then go 


on to another. 


6. 65. | 
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d. 65. Manxers, as they call it, a- Meihers: 


bour which Children are ſo often 
perplexed, and have ſo many goodly 
Exhortations made them, by their 
wiſe Maids and Governeſles, I think; 
are rather to be learnt by Example 
than Rules; and then Children, if 
kept out of il] Company, will-take a 
pride, to behave themſelves prettily, af- 
ter the faſhion of orhers, perceiving 
themſelves efteemed and comimen:s 
ded for it. But if by a little negli- 
gence In this part, the Boy ſhould not 
put of his Hat, nor make Leggs very 
gracefully; a Dancing-maſter would 
cure that DefeQ, and wipe of all that 
plainneſs of Nature, which the A-la- 
mode People call Clowniſhneſs. And 
ſince nothing appears to me to give 
Children ſo much beeoming Confi- 
dence and Behaviour, and ſo to raiſe 
them to the converſation of thoſe a- 


bove their Age; as Dancing, I think, Daring; 


they ſhould be taught to dance as ſoon 
as they are capable of Learning it. For 
though this conſiſt only in outward 
gracefulneſs of Motion, yet, F know 
not how, tt gives Children manly 
Thoughts,and Carriage more than any 

| F 2 thing. 
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Mamers. thing. But otherwiſe, I would not 


have Childrea much tormented about 
PunCtilio's, or Niceties- of Breeding. 
Never trouble your ſelf about thoſe 
Faults in them, which you know 


Age will cure. And therefore want of 


well-taſhion'd Civility in the Carri- 
age, whillt C:vilzty 1s not wanting in 
the Mind ( for there you mult rake 
care to plant it early ) ſhould be the 
Farent's and Tutor's leaſt care, whilit 


they are young. It his tender Mind : 
be fll'd with a Veneration tor his Pa- | 


rents and Teachers, which conlſiits 1a 


Love and Eſteem, and a tear to of- Þ 


tend them. ; and with Reſpet? and good 
Will to all People, - that reſpect will 
of it ſelf teach thoſe ways of Expreſ- 
ling it, which, he obſerves molt accep- 
table. Be ſure to keep up, in him the 
Principles.of good Nature and Kind- 


neſs; make them as. habitual as you | 


can by Credit and Commendation, 


and 'the good Things accompanying | 


that State ; And when they have ra- 


ken root 1n._ his Mind, and are ſettled | 


there by a continued practice, tear nor, 


the Ornaments of Converſation, and the ; 


out-lide of taihionable- Managers, will | ; 
come | 
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come in their due time. Whilft they mers. 


are young, any careleſneſ's is to be born 
with in Children, that carries not with 
it the Marks of Pride or 11] Nature: But 
thoſe, when they appear in any A- 
tion, are to be Corre&ted immedi- 
ately by the ways above-mentioned ; 

and what elſe remains like Clowniſh- 
neſs, or want of good Breeding, time 
and obſervation will of it felf reform 
in them as they ripen in Years, if 
they are bred in good Company ; 
but if 1n ill, all the Rules 1n the 
World, all the Correction Imagina- 
ble, will not be able to poliſh them. 


For you mult take this for a certain 


truth, that let them have what In- 
trutions you will, waat Teachers 
ſoever you pleaſe, that, which will 
moſt influence their Actions, will be 
the Company they converſe with ; 
Childrea ( nay, and Men too ) do 
molt by Example : We .are all a ſort 
of Camelions, that {till take a Tin- 
ture from things about us ; nor 1s it 
to be wonder at in Children, who 
better underſtand what they ce, than. 
what they hear. 


d. 46. 
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Company. 
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9. 66. I mentioned abave, one 
great Miſchief that came by Servants 
to Children, when by their Flatteries 
they take off the edge and force of the 
Parents rebukes, and ſoleſſen their Au- 
thority, And here 1s another great 
inconvenience which Children receive 
from the ill Examples, which they meet 
with amongſt the meaner Servants. 
They are wholly, if poſſible, to be kept 
from ſuch Converſation : For the 
contagion of theſe ill precedents, both 
in Civility and Vertue, horribly infets 
Children, as often as they come within 
reach of it. They frequently learn 
from unbred or debauched Servants 
ſuch Language, untowardly Tricks 
and Vices, as otherwiſe they poſh- 
bly would be ignorant of all their 
Lees. _ 
' $. 67. *Tisa hard matter wholly to 
prevent this Miſchief, you will have 
very good luck, if you never have a 
clowniſh or vitious Servant, and if 
from them your Children 'never get 
any infection. But yet as much muſt 
be done towards it, as can be, and the 
Children kept as much as may be 2» 
the company of their Parents, nd thoſe 
L3: fl p AS 7" on PLONE $- to 
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ro whoſe care they are committed. Company. 


To this: purpoſe, their being mn their 
preſence, ſhould be made eaſy to 
them ;; they fhould be allowed the li- 
berties and freedom ſuitable to their 
Ages, and not be held under un- 


neceffary reſtraints, when in their Pa- - 


rent's or Governor's fight. If it be a 
priſon to them, *tis no wonder they 
ſhould nor like it, They muſt not be 
hindred from being Children, or from 
playing, or doing as Children, but 
from dong 1ll ; alt other Liberty 1s to 
be allowed them. Next to. make 
them in love with the company of their 
Parents, they ſhould receive all their 
good things there, and from their 
hands. The Servants ſhould be hin- 
dred from making court to them, by 
giving them ſtrong Drink, Wine, 
Fruit, Play-things, and other ſuch 
matters, which may make them 1n love 
with their converſation. 

S. 68. Having named Company, I 
am almoſt ready to throw away my 
Pen, and trouble you no farther on 
this Subjet. For fince that does 
more than all Precepts, Rules and In- 
ſtruftions, methbinks *tis almoſt. whol- 

F 4 ly 
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Company. 
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ly in vain, to make a long Diſcourſe 
of other things, and to talk of that al- 
molt to no purpole ; for you will be 
ready to lay, Whar ſhall 1 do with 
my Son ? If I keep him always at 
home, he will be in danger to be my 
young Maſter ; and if I ſegd him a- 
broad, how. is 1t poſſible to.keep him 
from the contagion of Rudeneſs and 
Vice, which is ſo every where in fa- 
ſhion? In my houſe, he will perhaps 
be more innocent, but more 1gnorant 
too of the World, and being uſed 
conitantly to the ſame Faces, and lit- 
tle Company, will, when he comes 
abroad, be a ſheepiſh or Conceited 
Creature. I confeſs, both ſides have 
cher Inconveniences, but whillt he is 
ar home, uſe him as much to: your 
company, and the company of Men, 
gentzel and well-bred People, thar 
come to your Houle, as you.can ; and 
keep him from the Taint of your 
Servants, and meaner People : And a- 
bout his going abroad, or ſtaying at 
home, it muſt be lefr to the Parents 
Conveniencies and -Circumitances. But 
this 15 certain, breeding at home io their 
own light, under a good Governor, 
15 
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is much the beſt, when it can be had, Cormpey- 


and is ordered as it ſhould be. 

d. 69. Having under Conſideration 
how great the Influence of Company is, 
and how prone we are all, eſpecially 
Children, to Imitation, I muſt here 
take the liberty to mind Parents of this 
one Thing, viz. That he that will 
have his Son have a Reſpect for him, 
and his Orders, muſt himſelf have a 


great Reverence for his Son. Maxim Example. 


debetur pueris reverentia. You muſt do 
nothing before him, which you would 
not have him imitate. If any thin 

ſcape you, which you would have paſs 
for a Fault 1a him, he will be ſure to 
| ſhelcer himſ{clf under your Example : 
| And how then you will be able to come 
| at him, to correC it 1n the right Way, 
[ co not ealily fee: And it you will 
punith him for it, he cannot look on it 
| as a Thing which Reaſon condemns, 
| fince you practiſe it ; but he will be 
| apt to interpret it, the Peeviſhneſs, 
| and Arbitrary Imperiouſneſs of a Fa- 
ther, which, without any Ground 
| for 1t, would deny his Son the Li- 
{ berty and Pleaſures he takes khim- 
| lt. Orif you would have it thought, 
It 
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Exanpie. xt 1s a Liberty belonging to riper 


Years, and not te a Child, you add bur 
a new Temptation, ſince you muſt al- 
ways remember, that Children affeQ 
ro be Men earlier than is thought : 
And they love Breeches, not for their 
Cur, or Eaſe, but becauſe the having 
thera is. a Mark of a Step towards Man- 
hood. Wha I ſay of the Father's Car- | 
riage before his Children, mult extend 
it ſelf to all choſe who have any Au- 
thority over them, or for whom he 
would have them have any Reſpett. 

$. 70. Thus all the Aftions of Chil- 
diſhneſs, and unfaſhionable Carriage, 
and whatever Time and Age will of ir 
felf be ſure to reform, being exempr 
from the Diſcipline of the Rod, there 
wilt not be ſo much need of beating 
Children, as is generally made uſe of. 
To which if we add Learning to Read, 
Write, Dance, Foreign Languages, oe. 
2s under the ſame Privilege, there will 
be but very rarely any Occaſion for 
Blows or Force in an ingenuous Edu- 
cation. The right Way to teach them 
thoſe Things 15, to give them a Liking 
and Inclination to what you propoſe to 
them to be learn'd ; and thar will en- 
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gage their Induſtry and Application. Puniſh 
This I think no hard Matter to do, if 


Children be handled as they ſhould be, 
and the Rewards and Puniſhmenrs a- 
bove-mentioned be carefully applied, 
and with them theſe few Rules ob- 
ferved in the Method of Infiruting 
them. 


$. 71. 1. None of the Things they Tack. 


are to learn ſhould ever be made a Bur- 
then to them, or impoſed on them as a 
Task : Whatever is {o propoſed, pre- 
ſently becomes irkfome ; the Mind 
takes an Averſion to it, though before 
it were a Thing of Delight or Indif- 
ferency. Let a Child be but ordered 
to whip his Top at a certain Time e- 
very Day, whether he has, or has nor 
a Mind to it; let this be but required 
of him as a Duty, wherein he muſt 
ſpend ſo many Hours Morning and 
Afternoon, and ſee whether he will 
not ſoon be weary of any Play at this 
Rate. Is it not ſo with grown Men ? 
What they do chearfully of themſelves, 
do they not preſently grow ſick of, and 
can no.more endure, as ſoon as they 
find it is expeQted of them, as a Dury ? 
Children have as much a Mind to ſhew 

| | that 
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Diſpoſition. 
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that they are free, that their own good 
AQGions come from themſelves, that 
they are abſolute and independent, as 
any of the proudeſt of you grown Men, 


think of them as you pleaſe. 
d. 72- 2. As a Conſequence of this, 


they ſhould ſeldom be put upon doing |þ 


even thoſe Things you have got an In- 


clination 1n them to, but when they | 


have a Mind and D#ſpoſirion to it. He 
that loves Reading, Writing, Mulick, 
&«c. finds yet in himſelf certain Seaſons 
wherein thoſe things have no Reliſh to 
him : And if at that Time he forces 
himſelf to it, he only pothers and wea- 
ries himſclf to no purpoſe. So it 1s 
with Children : This Change of Tems+ 
per ſhould be carefully obſerved in 


them, and the favourable Seaſons of 


Aptitude and Inclination be heedfuliy 
laid hold of, to ſet them upon any 
Thing. By this Means a great Deal 
of 'Time and Tiring woula be faved ; 
tor a Child will learn three times as 
much when he 1s 7a tune, as he will 
with double the Time and Pains, when 
he goes awkardly and unwillingly to it. 
If chis were minded as it ſhould, Chil- 
dren might be permitted to weary 

them- 
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chemſelves with Play, and yet have Piſpuſrim. 


Time ecough to learn whar is ſuited to 
the Capacity of each Apge.. And if 
Thiogs were order'd right, Learning 
any thing,they ſhould be taught, mighr 
be made as much a Recreation to their 


{ Play, as their Play is ro their Learning. 


The Pains are equal on both Sides : Nor 
is it that which troubles them, for they 


| love to be buſie, and the Change and 


Variety is that which naturally delights 
them ; the only Odds 1s, in that which 
we call Play, they a& at liberty, and 
employ their Pains (whereof you may 
abſerve them -never ſparing ) freely ; 
but what they. are to learn, they are 
driven to it, called on, or compelled. 


[This 1s thar that at firit Entrance 
balks and. cools them ; they want 


their Liberty : Get chem but to ask 


their Tutor. to teach them, as they do 


ofren their Play-fellows, inſtead of this 
Calling upon them to learn, and they 
being ſatisfied that they act as freely in 
this, as they do 1n other 'Things, they 
will go on with as much Pleaſure 1a it, 
and it will not differ from their other 
Sports and Play, By theſe Ways, care- 


fully purſued, I gueſs, a Child may be 


brought 
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Diſpeſitioe. brought to deſire to be taught any 


Thing, you have a Mind: he ſhould 
learn. "The hardeft Part, I confeſs, is 
with the firſt, or eldeſt. ; but when 
once he is ſet right, it is eaſie by him 
to lead the reſt whither one wall. 

$. 73. Though it be paſt doubt, thar 
the frveſt Time for Children to learn 

any. Thing, is, when their M:nas are i» 
rene, and well dif} poſe oſed tout ; when net 
ther Flagging of Spirit, nor Intentneſs 
of Thought upon fomething elſe makes 
them awkard and averſe ;' yet two 
Things are to be taken care of: 1. That 
theſe Seaſons either not being warily 
obſerved, and laid hold on, as often as 
they return ; or elſe, not returning as 
often as they ſhould, (as always hap- | 
pens in the ordinary Method and Diſci- | 
pline of Education, when Blows and 
Compulſion have raiſed an Averſion in 
the Child to the Thing he is to learn,) 
the Improvement of the Child be not 
thereby negleted, and ſo he be let 
grow into an habitual Idleneſs, and 


confirmed in this Indiſpoſition. 2. That | - 


though other Things are ill learned 
whea the Mind is either indiſpoſed, or 
otherwiſe taken up, yet it 1s a great 

Matter, 
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one Thing, andiet-it ſelf upon another 
with Facility and, Delight ; or at: any 
Time to ſhake off us Sluggiſhneſs, . aa 
vigoroutly..cmplay jit felt about whac 
Reaſon, or the Advice of anoches ſhall 
dire. This ig ta-be done in Childrea 
by trying them lometimes, when they 
are by Lazineſs unbent, or by Avoce- 
tion bent another Way, and eadeavou- 
ring to make them buckle tothe Thing 
propoſed. If by this Means the Mind 
can get an habirual Dominion, over it 
ſelf, lay by 1deg's, or Buſineſs, as Ogca- 
fion requires, and betake itſelf to new 
and leſs acceptable Employments, with- 
out ReluQtancy or Diſcompoſure, it 
will be an Advantage of more Conſe- 
quence than Latin or Logick,. or moſt 
of thoſe Things Children are uſually 
required to learn. 


79 
Matter, and; worth our Endeayours, to Diu/zia- 
teach the Ming, te get the Maſtery over 
it ſelf ; and to-be able, wpen Choice, to 
take it {elf off from the hot Purſuic ef 


9. 74. Childrea being more aftive Lompdfor 


.and bulie in that Age than any ather 
Part of their Life, and being indiffettnr 
to any Thing they can do, fo they:ittay 
be but doing, Dancing. and Scorch-hap- 
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Compulſe pers would be the ſame thing to them, 


were the Encouragements and Diſcou- 
ragements equal. But to Things we 


would have them learn, the great and 


only Diſcouragement I can obſerve is, 
that they are called to it, "tis made their 
Buſineſs, they are teazed' and chid about 
it, and-do it with Trembling. and Ap- 
prehenſion ;- or, when they come 
willingly to it, are kept too- long 
at it, till they are quite-tired : All 
which intrenches too much on that 
natural Freedom they extreamly affect, 
and *tis that Liberty alone which gives 
the true-Reliſh and Delight co their or- 
dinary Play Games. Turn the Tables, 
and you will ſee they will ſoon change 
their Application ; eſpecially if they 
fee the Examples of others, whom they 
eſteem and think above themſelves : 
And tf the Things- they ſee: others do 
be ordered fo, that they are perſuaded 
it 1s-the Privilege of an Age or Condt- 
tion above theirs, then Ambition, and 
the Deſire ſtill to ger forward, and 
bigher, and to be like thoſe above them, 
will -give them an Inclination which 
will ſet them on work ina Way where- 
th they will go on with Vigour and 
206 Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſure, enjoying in it their dearly be- Compmlſion, 


loved Freedom ; which, if it brings 
with it alſo the Satisfaction of Credit 
and Reputation,T am apt to think, there 
will need no other Spur to excite their 
Application and Afiduity as much as 
is neceſſary. I confeſs, there needs 
Patience and Skill, Gentleneſs and Ar- 
tention, and a orudent Conduct to at- 
tain this at firſt. But, why have you 
a Tutor, if there needed no pains ? 
But when this 1s once eſtabliſhed, all 
the reſt will tollow more ealily, than 
in any more ſevere and imperious Di- 
{cipline ; and I think it no hard mat- 
ter, to gain this Point ; I am ſure it 
w1ll not be, where Children have no 
ill Examples ſet before them. The 
great danger therefore I apprehend, is, 
only from Servants, and other ill-orde- 
red Children, or ſuch other vicious or 


fooliſh People, who ſpoil Children, 


both by the ill pattern they ſet before 
them 1n their own 1ll manners, and by 
giving them together, the two things 
they ſhould never have at once, I 
mean, victous Pleaſures and Commens 
dation. 
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$. 75. As Children ſhould very 
ſeldom be corrected by Biows; ſo, [ 
think, frequent, and eſpecially, paſſio- 
nate Chiding, of almoſt as ill conſe- 
quence. For it leflens the Authority 
of the Parents, and the ReſpeC&t of 
the Child, for I bid you {till remem- 
ber, they diſtioguiſh early berween 
Paſſion and Reaſon ; and as they can- 
not but have a Reverence for what 
comes from the latter, ſo they quick- 
ly grow into a contempt of the for- 
mer ; or it it cauſes a preſent Terrour, 
yet it ſoon wears off, and natural In- 
clination will eaſily learn to {light ſuch 
Scare-crows, which make a noiſe, but 
are not animated by Reaſon. Children 
being to be reſtrained by the Parents 
only 1a vicious ( which, in their ten- 
der Years, are only a few ) things, a 


. Look or Nod only ought to corre& 


them, when they do amiſs : Or, if 
Words are ſometimes to be uſeg, they 
ought to be grave, kind and ſober, re- 
preſenting the ill, or unbecomingnels 
of the Fault, rather than a ha#y rating 
of the Child for it, which makes him 
not ſufficiently diftinguiſh, whether 
your Dillike be not more directed to 
him, than his Fault. d. 76. 
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jetted to me ; what then; Will you 
have Children never Beaten nor Chid 
for any Fault? This will be to let 
looſe the Reins to all kind of Diſorder. 
Not ſo much, as 15 1magineg, if a right 
Courſe has been raken in the firſt Sea- 
ſoning of their Minds, and implan- 
ting that Awe of their Parents above- 
mentioned, For Beating, by conſtant 
Obſervation, is found to do little good, 
Where the Smart of it is all the Puniſh- 
ment is:feared, or felt in 1c ; for the 1n- 


fluence of that quickly wears out, 


with the memory of if. But yet there 


is one, and but one Fault, for which, 


I think, Children ſhould be Bea- 
ten ; and that is, Ob#inacy or Rebel- 
lion, and in this too, I would have it 
ordered {o, if it can be, that rhe ſhame 
of the Whipping, and not the Pain, 
ſhould be the greatett parr of the Pu- 


niſhment, Shame of doing amiſs, and 


deſerving Chaſtiſement, is the only 
true Reſtraint belonging to Vertue. 
The Smart of the Rod, if Shame ac- 
companies it not, ſoon ceaſes, and is 
forgotten, and will quickly, by ule, 
lole its Terrour. I have known the 
| G 2 Chit 
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$, 76. I fore-ſce here ir will be ob- 05ſtinacy, 
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®bfinacy. Children of a Perſon of Quality kept 


in awe, by the fear of having their 
Shooes pulled off, as much, as others 
by apprehenſions of a Rod hanging 
over them. Some ſuch Puniſhment, 
I think, beiter than Beating ; for, 'tts 
Shame of the Fault, and the Diſgrace 
that attends it, that they ſhould ſtand 
in fear of, rather than Pain, if you 
would have them have a Temper 


* truly ingenuous. But St#bborwneſs, and 


an ob#inate Diſobedzence, muſt be ma- 
ſtred with Force and Blows, for this 
there is no other Remedy. Whatever 
particular Action you bid him do, or 
forbear,you mult be ſure to ſee your ſelf 
obey'd, no Quarter in this caſe, no re- 
{iſtance; for when once 1t comes tO be 
a Trial of Skill, a Conteſt for Maſte- 
ry betwixt you, as it is if you com- 
mand, and he refuſes, you muſt be 
ſure to carry it, whatever Blows it 
colts, if a Nod or Words will not 
prevail, unleſs, for ever after, you 1n- 
tend to live in obedience to your Son. 
A prudent and kind Mother, of my 
Acquaintance, was, on ſuch an occaſi- 
on, forced to whip her little Daughter, 
at her fr{t coming home from Nurle, 
eight 
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85 


eight times ſucceſſively the ſame 0bſtinag. 


Morning, before ſhe could maſter her 
Stubbornneſs, and obtain a compliance 
in a very eaſy and indifferent matter. 
If ſhe had left off ſooner, and ſtop'd 
at the ſeventh Whiping, ſhe had ſpoi- 
led the Child for ever, and by her un- 
prevailing Blows, only confirmed her 
refraftarineſs, very hardly afterwards 
to be cured : But wiſely perſiſting, till 
ſhe had bent her Mind, and ſuppled 
her Will, the only end of CorreCticn 
and Chaſtiſement, ſhe eſtabliſhed her 
Authority throughly in the very firft 
occaſion, and had ever after, a very 
' ready Compliance and Obedience in 
all things from her Daughter. For as 
this was the firſt time, ſo, 1 think,it was 
the laſt too ſhe ever ſtruck her. 

d. 77. This, if well refle&ted on, 
would make People more wary 1n the 
uſe of the Rod and the Cudgel ; and 
keep them from being ſo apt to think 
Beating, the ſafe and univerſal Reme- 
dy to be appited at random, on all oc- 
calions. "This 1s certain however, if it 
does no good, it does grear harm ; 
if it reaches not the Mind, and 
makes not the Will ſupple, it hardens 
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fines. the Offender, and whatever pain he 


has ſuffered for it, it does but rndear 
to him his beloved #tbborgneſs, which 
has got htm this time the viftory, and 
prepares him to contelt and hope for 
it for the future. This, 1 doubt not, 
but by ill order*d Corre&tion many have 
been taught ro be ob#inxte and refra- 
ffiry, who otherwiſe would have been 
very pliant and traftable. For if 
you puniſh a Child, fo as if it were 
only to revenge the paſt Fault, which 
has raiſed your Choler, What opera- 
tion can this have upon his Mind, 
which is the part to be amended ? If 
there were no #inrdy wilfulneſs of 
Mind mixed with his Fault, there was 
nothing in it, that needed the ſeyeri- 
ty of Blows: A kind or grave 'Ad- 
monition would have beet enough, 
ro remedy the Faults of frailty, Forget: 
fullneſs, or inadvertency, as much as 
they needed. Bur if there were a per- 
verſneſs in the Will, if it Were a de- 
lgned, reſolved Diſobedicnce, the Pu- 
niſhment is not to be meaſured by the 
vreatneſs or ſmallnels of the Matter, 
wherein it appeared, but by the op- 
Po! ation 1t ———_ and ſtands in, ro 
that 
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that Reſpe& and Submiſſion is due to 05inag. 


the Father's Orders, and mult always 
be rigorouſly exatted, and the Blows, 
by pauſes, laid on till they reach the 
Mind, and you perceive the Signs of 
2 true Sorrow, Shame, and reſolution 
of Obedience. This, I confeſs, re- 
quires ſomething more than ſetting 
Children a Task, and Whipping them 
without any more adoe, if it be not 
done, and done to our phanſy : This 
requires Care, Attention, Obſcrvation, 
and a nice ſtudy of Children's Tem- 
pers, and weighing their Faults well 
before we come to this ſort of Puniſh- 


ment : But 1s not that better, than al- 


ways to have the Rod 1n hand, as the 
only Inſtrument of Government? And 
by frequent uſe of it on all Occaſions, 
miſapply and render inefficacious this 
laſt and uſeful Remedy, where there is 
need of it. For what elſe can be ex- 
pected, when it is promiſcuouſly uſed 
upon every little ilip, when a Mi- 
ſtake in Concordance, or a wrong Po- 
ſition in Verſe, ſhall have the ſeverity 
of the Laſh, in a well-temper'd and in- 
duſtrious Lad, as ſurely, as a walfull 
Crime, in an obſtinate and perverſe 
G 4 ' Offene 
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Obffinag. Offender? How can {uch a way of 
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Correction be expected to do good on 
the Mind, and ſet that right, which is 
the only thing to be looked after ; and 
when ſet right, brings - all 'the reſt, 
that you can defire, along with it ? 

d. 78. Where a wrong bent of the 
Will, wants not amendment, there 
can be no need of Blows. All other 
Faults, where the Mind 1s rightly di- 
{poled, and refuſes not the Govern- 
ment and Authority of the Father or 
Tutor, are but Miſtakes, and may of. 
ten be over-looked ; or when they are 
taken notice of, need no- other, but 
the gentler Remedies of Advice, Di- 
rection and Reproof, till the repeated 
and wilfall negle& of thoſe, ſhews 
the Fault to be in the Mind, and that 
a manifeſt perver/neſs of the Will, lies 
at the root of their Diſobedience : But 
when ever ob3tznacy, which 1s an open 
defiance, appears, that cannot be win- 
ked at, or neglected, but mult in the 
firſt inſtance, be ſubdued and maſter'd; 
only care muſt be had, that we miſtake 
not, and we muſt be lure it 15 Obſtina- 


cy, and nothing elſe, '- - © 


d. 79. 
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$. 79. But ſince the Occaſions of 0inag. 


Puniſhment, eſpecially Beating, are as 
much to be avoided as may be, I think 
it ſhould not be often brought to this 
Point : If the Awe 1 {poke of be once 
got, a Look will be ſufficient in moſt 
Caſes. Nor, indeed, ſhauld the ſame 
Carriage, Seriouſneſs, or Application 
be expected from young Children, as 
from thoſe of riper Growth : They 
muſt be permitted, as I ſaid, the fooliſh 
and childiſh Actions ſuitable to their 
Years, without taking notice of them : 
Inadvertency, Careleſneſs and Gayety 
1s the Character of that Age. - I think 
the Severity I ſpoke of is not to extend 
it ſelf to ſuch unſeaſonable Reftraints. 
Keep them from Vice, and vicious Di{- 
poſitions, and ſuch a kind of Behaviour 
in general will ggme with every De- 
gree of their Age, as 15 {table to that 
Age, and the Compony they ordinart- 
ly converſe with ; and as they grow in 
Years, they will grow ia Atcention 
and Application. But riat your Works 
may always carry Weight and Autho- 
rity with them, {& ir {hall happen, up- 
on any Occaſion, that you bid hin: 
leave off the Doing of any even Chil- 


SO 
Obſtimacy. 


Reaſoning. 


of EDUCATION. 
diſh Thing, you muſt be ſure to carry 
the Point, and not let him have the 
Maſtery. But yet, I ſay, I would 
have the Father ſeldom interpoſe his 
Authority and Command in theſe Ca. 
ſes, or any other, but ſuch as have a 
Tendency to vicious Habirs : I think 
there are better Ways of prevailing 
with them; and a gentle Perſuaſion 
1n Reaſoning ( when the firſt Point of 
Submiſſion to your Will is got ) will 


moſt Times do much better. 


$. 80. It will perhaps be wondered 
that I mention Reaſozinz with Chil- 
dren, and yet I cannot but think that 
the true Way of Dealing with them. 
They underſtand it as early as they do 
Language ; and, if 1 miſ-obſerve not, 
they love to be treated as Rational 
Creatures ſooner than 1s imagined. 
*Tis a Pride ſhould be cheriſhed in 
them, and, as much as can be, made 
the great Inſtrument to turn them by. 

But when I talk of Reaſoning, I do 
nt intend any other, but ſuch as is 
ſuited to the Child's Capacity and Ap- 
prehenſion. No Body can think a-Boy 
of Three or Seven Years old ſhould be 
argued with, as a grown Man : L_ 
Dif- 
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Diſcourſes, and Philoſophical Reaſo- Reaſoning, 


nings, at beſt, amaze and confound, but 
do not inſtruc Children. When I ay 
therefore, that they mullt be zreated xs 
Rational Creatures, I mean, that you 
{hould make them ſenſible by the Mild- 
neſs of your Carriage, and the Com- 
ure even in your Corre&tion of 
them, that what you do is reafonable 
in you, and uſeful and neceſſary for 
them : And that it is not out of Capri- 
chio, Paſſion, or Fancy, that you com- 
mand or forbid them any Thing. This 
they are capable of underſtanding ; 
and thete is no Vertue they ſhould be 
excited to, nor Fault they ſhould be 
kept from, which I do not think they 
may be convinced of ; but it muſt be 
by ſuch Rezſors as their Age and Un- 
derſtanding are capable of, and thoſe 
0 always in very few znd plain 
Yortls, The Foundations on which 
ſeveral Duties are builr, arid the Foun- 
tains vf Right and Wrong, from which 
they ſpring, are not perhaps eaſily to 
be let into the Minds of grown Men, 
tot uſed to abſtratt their Thoughts 
from common received Opinions : 
Much kf are children capable of Rea- 
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Reajomg. {onings from remote Principles ; they 


Examples, 


cannot conceive the Force of long De- 
ductions: The Reaſons that move them 
mult be obvious, and level to their 


Thoughts, and ſuch as may, (it I may 


fo ſay) be felr, and touched. - But yet, 
if their Age, Temper and [nclinations 
be conſidered, there will never want 
ſuch Morives as may be ſufficient to 
convince them. If there be no other 
more particular, yet theſe will always 
be intelligible, and of force, to deter: 
them from any Fault fit to be taken 
"0 of in them, (viz.) Thar. it will 

a Diſcredit and Diſgrace to them, 
= Giſpleaſe you. 

d. 81; But,of all the Ways whereby 
Children. arc to be in{tructed, and ther 
Manners formed, the plainelt, eaſieſt, 
and. moſt efficacious, is, to fet before 
their Eyes- the Examples of thoſe 
Things you would have. them do, 
or avaid. ' Which, whea they are poin- 
ted out to. them, 11 the. Practice of Per- 
ſons within their Knowledge, - with 
ſome Reflection on their Beauty, or 
Unbecomingneſs are of more force to 


draw-or deterr their Imitation, than 


any Diſcourles can be made to them, 
Vertues 
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Vertues and Vices can by no Words be Examples. 


ſo plainly ſet before their Underſtan- 
dings, as the Actions of other Men 
will ſhew them, when you direct their 
Obſervation, and bid them view this 
or that good or bad Quality 1n their 
Praftice. And the Beauty or Uncome- 
lineſs of many Things in good and ill 
Breeding will be better learnt, and 
make deeper Impreſſions on them, in 
the Examples of ochers, than from any 
Rules or Inſtructions can be given a- 
bour them. 

This is a Method to be uſed, not 
only whilſt they are young, but to be 
continued even as long as they ſhall be 
under another's Tuition or Condutt. 


Nay, I know not whether it be not 


the beſt Way to be uſed by a Father, as 
long as he ſhall think fit, on any Occa- 
ſion, to reform any Thing he wiſhes 
mended 1n his Son : Nothing ſinking 
{o gently, and ſo deep, into Men's 
Minds, as Example. And what I!l they 
either over-190k, or indulge in them 
themſelves, they cannot but dil-like, 
and be aſhamed of, whea it is {et be- 
tore them in another. 


Y. 82. 


Of EDUCATFION. 


dQ. 82. It may be doubted concer- 
ning Whipping, when, as the laſt Re- 
medy, ir comes to be neceſlary ; at 
what Time, and by whom it ſhould 
be done ; whether preſently upon the 
Commitring the Fault, whallt it 1s yet 
freſh and har : and whether Parents 
themſelves ſhould beat their Childreg, 
As to the Firſt, I think it ſhould z 
be done preſenth, leſt Paſhon mingle 
with it, and ſo, though it exceed the 
zuſt Proportion, yet it loſe the Au 
rhority : For even Children diſcera 
when we do Things in Paſſion ; bur, 
as I {ajd before, that has moſt Weight 
with them, that. appears fedately to 


came from their Parents Reaſon ; and 
they are not without this Diſtinction. 


Ao If you have any diſcreet Sex- 
vant capable of it, and has the Place 
of governing your Child ( for if you 
have 2 Tutor, there is no doubr) I 
chink it is beſt the Smart ſhould come 
more immediately from another's Had, 
though by the Farents Order, who 
ſhould ſee it done ; whereby the Pa- 
rent's Authority will he preferred, and 
the Child's Averiion for the Pajn it ſuf- 
fers rather be turned on the Perſon that 

1m- 
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immediately inflicts it. For I would Whippine. 


have a Father ſeldom ſtrike his Child, but 
upon very urgent Neceſlity, and as the 


laſt Remedy ; and then perhaps it will 
be fit to do it ſo, that the Child ſhould 


not quickly forget ir. 


$. 83. But, as I ſaid before, Beating 

is the worſt, and therefore the lait 
Means to be uſed 1n the Correftion of 
Children ; and that only in Caſes of 
Extremity, after all gentler Ways have 
been tried, and proved unſucceſsful ; 
which, if well obſerved, rhere will be 
very ſeldom any need of Blows. For 
it not being to be imagined that a 
Child will often, if ever, diſpute his 
Father's preſent Command uw any par- 
ticular Inſtance ; and the Father not 
rigoroully interpoling his Authority in 
politive Rules concerning Childiſh or 
indifferent Actions, wherein his Son is 
to have his Liberty ; nor concerning 
his Learning or Improvement, where- 
tn there is no Compullion to be uled ; 
there remains only the Prohibition of 
fome vicious Actions, wherein a Child 
is Capable of Obſtinacy, and conſe- 
quently can deſerve Beating : And ſo 
there will be but very few Occaſions of 
that 
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ripping. that Diſcipline to be uſed by any one, 


who conſiders well, and orders his 
Child's Education as it ſhould be. For 
the fir{t Seven Years, What Vices can 
a Child be guilty of, buc Lying, or 
{ome ill-natur'd Tricks ; the repeated 
Commiſhon whereof, after his Father's 
direct Command againſt it, ſhall bring 
him into the Condemnation of Obſti- 
aacy, and the Chaſtiſement of the Rod? 
It any vicious Inclination in him be, 
in the firſt Appearance and Inſtances 
of it, treated as it ſhould, firſt with 
your Wonder, and then, if returning 
again a ſecond Time, diſcounte- 
nanced with the ſevere Brow of the 
Father, Tutor, and all about him, and 
a Treatment ſuitable to the State of 
Diſcredit before-mentioned ; and this 
continued till he be made ſenſible, and 
aſhamed of his Fault, I imagine there 
will be no need of any other Corre- 
tion, nor ever any Occaſion to come 
to Blows. The Neceflity of ſuch Cha- 
{tiſement is uſually the Conſequence 
only of former Indulgencies, or Neg- 
lets. If vicious Inclinations were 
watched from the Beginning, and the 
firſt Irregularities they cauſed corrected 
by 
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by thoſe gentler Ways, we ſhould ſel- Wires 


dom have to do wits more than one 
Diſorder at once, - which would be ea- 


_ fily ſer right wichout any Stir or Noile, 


and not require ſo harſh a Diſcipline as 
Beating. Thus one by one as they ap- 
pear'd, they might all be weeded out 
without any Signs or Memory that 
ever they had been there. But we let- 


| ting their Faults (by Indulging and 


Humouring our little Ones) grow up 
till they are Sturdy and Numerous, 
and the Deformity of them makes us 
aſham'd and uneaſy, we. are fain to 
come to the Plough and the Harrow, 
the Spade and the Pick-ax muſt go deep 


 tocomeat the Roots ; and all the Force, 


Skill, and Diligence we can uſe, is 
{ſcarce enough to cleanſe the vitiated 
Seed-Plat over-grown with Weeds, and 
reſtore us the hopes of- Fruits to re- 
ward our Pains in its ſeaſon. | 
d. 84. This Courſe, if obſeryed, 
will ſpare both Father and Child 
the trouble of repeated Injunctions 
and multiplied Rules of Doing and 
Forbearing, For, I am of Opinion, 
that of thoſe Actions which tend to 
vitious Habits ( which are thoſe alone 
H thats 


98 
Whipping. that a Father ſhould interpoſe his 
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Authority and Commands in ) none 
ſhould be forbidden Children till chey 
are found Guilty of them. For ſuch 
untimely Prohibations, if they do no- 
thing worſe, do at leaſt ſo much to- 
wei teaching and allowing them, 
that they ſuppoſe that Children may 
be guilty of them ; who would pol- 
ſibly be ſafer in the Ignorance of any 
fuch Faults. And the beſt Remedy 
to ſtop them, is, as I have faid, ro ſhew 
Wonder and Amazement at any ſuch 
Aion, as hath a vitious Fendency, 
when i is firſt taken Notice of in a 
Child. For Example, When he is firſt 
found in a Lye or any ill natur'd Frick, 
the firſt Remedy fhould be to talk to 
him of it as a franze, monſtrous Matter, | 
that it could not be imagin'd he. would | 
have done, and ſo ſhame him out of | 


It. = 
$. 85. It wilt be (tis like) objeQed, | 
Fhat whatever I fanke of the Tratt | 

ableneſs of Children, and the- preva- 

kency of thoſe ſofter Ways of Shame 
and Cammendation, . yet there are ma» 
ny who will never apply themſelves to 
thetr Books, and to. what they ought 
to 
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to Learn, unleſs they are fcourged to hiring. 


it. This I fear is nothing but the Lan- 
guage of ordinary Schools and Faſhion 
which has never ſuffered the other to 
be tried asit ſhould be, in Places where 
it.could be taken Notice of. Why, elſe, 
does the Learning of Latin and Greek 
meed the Rod, when French and Italian 
weeds it not ? Children learn to Dance 
and Fence without whipping; nay, A- 
ficthmetick, Drawing, &«. 'they apply 
themſelves well enough to without 


beating, which would make ane fu- 


ſpedt, that chere is ſomething ftrange, 
unnatural and diſagreeable har a 
inithe Things requir'd ia Grammar- 
Schools, or the Methods uſed there, 
that Children cannot be brought to, 
without the ſeverity of the: Laſh, and 


{ hardly with thar too, or elſe that it is a 
| rniftake, that thoſe Tongues could nat 
| be taught then without Beating, 


<$.:86. But let us ſuppole ſome ſo 
Negligent or Idle, that they will not 
be -brought to learn by the gentler 
Ways propoſed ; for we pane” grant. 
that there will be Children found of 
all Tempers, yet it does not thence 
follow, that F.. rough Diſciplice of 
IH 2 the 
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Whipping. the Cudgel is to be uſed to all ; nor can 


any one be concluded unmanagable by 
the milder Methods of Government, till 
they have been throughly tried upon 
him ; and if they will not prevail with 
him to uſe his Endeavours, and do 
what 1s 1n his Power to do, we make 
no Excuſes for the obſtinate Blows are 
the proper Remedies for thoſe ; but 
Blows laid on in a way different from 
the ordinary. He that wilfully ne- 
glets his Book, and ſtubbornly re- 
fuſes any thing he can do, required of 
him by his Father, expreſſing himſelf 
in a poſitive ſerious Command, ſhould 
not be Corrected with two or three 
angry Laſhes, for not performing his 
Task, and. the ſame Puniſhment re- 


peated again and again upon every the | 
like Default. But whea it is brought | 
to that paſs, that wilfulneſs evidently | 


ſhews it ſelf, and makes Blows neceſ\- 


fary, I think the Chaſtiſement ſhould | 
be a little more Sedate and a little more | 


Severe, and the Whipping (mingled 
with Admonitions between) ſo conti- 
nued, till the Impreſſions of it on the 
Mind were found legible in the Face, 
Voice and Submiſſion of the Child, = 
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ſo ſenſible of the Smart as of the Fault Whirting. 


he has been guilty of, and melting in 


true Sorrow under it. If ſuch a Cor- 
reQion as this tried ſome few times at 
fit Diſtances, and carried to the utmoſt 
Severity, with the viſible Diſpleaſure 
of the Father all the while, will not 
work the Effect, turn the Mind, and 
produce a future Compliance, What 
can be hoped from Blows, and to 
what purpoſe ſhould they be any more 
uſed ? Beating, when you can expect 
no good from it, will look more like 
the Fury of an enraged Enemy, than 
the good will of a compaſſionate 
Friend ; and ſuch Chaſtiſement car- 
ries with it only Provocation without 
any proſpect of amendment. If it be any 
Father's Misfortune to have a Son thus 
perverſe and untraQtable, I know not 
what more he can do but pray for 
him. Bur, I imagine, if a right Courſe 
be taken with Children from the 
beginning, very few will be found to 
be ſuch, and when there are any ſuch 
Inſtances, they are not to be the Rule 
for the Education of thoſe who are bet- 
ter Natur'd, and may be managed with 
better Ulage. | 

= d. 87, 
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6. 87. it a T-4oy can be got, that 
thinking himfelf in the Father's place, 
charged with his Care, and rehfhing 
thefe Things, will at the beginning ap- 
ply himfelf to put them m prattice, 
he will afterwards find his Work very 
eaſy ; and you will, I gueſs, have your 
Son 1n a little time a greater Proficient 
in both Learning and Breeding, than 
perhaps you imagine. But let him by 
no means Beat him, at leaſt without 
your Conſent and Direftion. He muſt 
be ſure alfo to ſhew him the Example 
of the Things, he would have the Child 


praiſe, and carefully to preſerve him 


trom the influence of 11] Precedents, 
eſpecially the moſt dangerous of al}, 
that of the Servants, from whoſe Com- 
pany he is to be kept, not by Prohibi- 
tions, for that will but give him an 
Itch, but by other Ways I have mens 
tioned. 

$. 88. In all the whole Bufineſs of 
Education; there is nothing like to be 
leſs hearken'd to, or harder to be well 
obſerved, than what I am now going 
to ſay, ant that is, that T would from 
their firſt beginning to talk, have ſome 
Diſcreet, Sober ; nay, Wiſe-Perſon about 
(Cs SES 15-7 * «ne, 
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Children, whole Care it ſhould be to Governor. 


Faſhion them aright, and keep them 
from all ill, eſpecially the infe&tion of 
bad Company. I think this Province re- 
quires great Sobriety, Temperance, 1 en- 
aderneſs, Diligence and Diſcretion, Qua- 
lities hardly to be found united in Per- 
ſons that are to be had for ordinary Sa- 
laries, or ealily to be found any where. 
As co the Charge of it, I think it will 
be the Money beſt laid out, that can be, 
about our Children ; and therefore 
though it may be Expenſive more than 
1s ordinary, yet it cannot be thought 
dear. He that at any Rate procures 
his Child a good Mind, well princi- 
pled, temper'd to Vertue and Ulſeful- 
neſs, and adorned with Civility and 
good Breeding, makes a better pur- 
chaſe for him, than if he laid out the 
Money for an addition of more Earth 
to his former Acres. Spare it in Toys 
and Play-Games, in Silk and Ribbons, 
Laces and other uſeleſs Expences, as 
much as you pleaſe ; but be not ſpa- 
ring in ſo neceſſary a Part as this. *Tis 
not good Husbandry to make his For- 
tune rich, and his Mind poor. I have 
often with great Admiration ſeen 

H 4 People 
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Gnernur. People laviſh it profuſely in tricking 


up their Children in fine Clothes; 
Lodging and Feeding them Sumptu- 
ouſly, allowing them more than enough 
of uſeleſs Servants, and yer at the ſame 
time ſtarve their Minds, and not take 
ſufficient Care to cover that, which is 
the moſt ſhameful Nakedneſs, v1z. 
their natural wrong Inclinations and 
Ignorance, This I can look on as no 
other than a Sacrifticing to their own 
Vanity ; it ſhewing more their Pride 
than true Care of the good of their 
Children. Whatſoever you imploy to 
the Advantage of your Son's Mind 
will ſhew your true Kindneſs, though 
:t be to the leſſening of his Eſtate. A 
Wiie and Good Man can hardly want 
either the Opinion or Reality of being 
Great and Happy. But he, that 1s Foo- 
Iiſh or V1cious, can be neither Great nor 
Happy, what Eſtate foever you leave 
him: AndI ask you, Whether there 
be not Men in the world, whom you 
had rather have your Son be with 
5007. per Aunum, than ſome other you 

know with 5000 /. 
d. 89. The Coniideratien of Charge 
ought not therefore to deterr thoſe who 
| are 
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are able ; the great Difficulty will be Covernarr, 


where to find a proper Perſon, For 
thoſe of ſmall Age,Parts and V ertue,are 
unkit for this Imployment ; and thoſe 
that have greater, will hardly be got 
to undertake ſuch a Charge. You 
muſt therefore look out early, and en- 
quire every where; for the World has 
People of all forts; and I remember, 
Montaigne lays in one of his Eflays, 
That the Learned Caſtalio was fain to 
make Trenchers at Baſſe to keep him- 
{elf from ſtarving, when his Father 
would have given any Money for ſuch 
a Tutor for his Son, and Caſtalio have 
willingly embraced ſuch an Imploy- 
ment upon very reaſonable Terms, but 
this was for want of Intelligence. 

$. go. If you find it difficult to meet 
with ſuch a Tutor as we deſire, you 
are not to wonder ; I only can ſay, 
Spare-no Care nor Coſt to get ſuch an 
one ; all things are to be had that way, 
and I dare aſſure you, that if you get 
a good one, .you will never repent the 
Charge, but will always have the Sa- 
tisfaction to think it the Money of all 
other the beſt laid out. Bur be ſure 
take no Body upon Friends or Chari- 
| | table, 
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ons: Nor will the Reputation of a So- 
ber Man with Learning enough(which 
1s all uſually that is required in a T6 
tor) ſerve the turn. In this Choice 
be as Curious as you would in that of 
a Wife for him: For you muſt not 
think of Trial or Changing afterwards, 
that will cauſe great Inconvenience to 
you, and greater to your Son. When 
I conſider the Scruples and Cautions I 
here lay in your way, methinks it 
looks as if I adviſed you to ſomething, 
which I would have offer'd at, bur in 
Effe&t not done. But he that ſhall 
confider how much the Buſineſs of a 
Tutor rightly imployed lies our of the 
Road, and how remote it is from the 
Thoughts of many, even of thoſe who 
propoſe to themſelves this Imploy ment, 
will perhaps be of my Mind, that one 
fit to Educate and Form the Mind of a 
Young Gentleman is not every where 
to be tound ; and that more than ordi- 
nary Care is to be taken in the Choice 
of him, or elſe you may fail of your 
End. 

$.91. But to return to our method a- 
gain. Tho" I have mentioned the Se- 
verity 
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yerity of the Father's Brow, and the ra /is- 


Awe ſetled thereby in the Mind ot i 
Children when young, as one main 
Foundation, whereby their Education 
is to be managed : Yet I am far from 
being of an Opinion, that it ſhould be 
continued all along to them , whilft 
they are under the Diſcipline and Go- 
verament of Pupilage. IF think it 
ſhould be relaxed as faſt as their Age, 
Diſcretion, and Good-Behaviour could 
allow it, even to that degree, that a 
Father will do well, as his Son grows 
up, and is capable of it, to talk famr- 
liarly with him ; nay,ek his Advice,and 
Conſult with him about thoſe things, 
wherein he has any knowledge, or un- 
derſtanding. By this, the Father will 
gain two things, both of great mo- 
ment. The one is, That it will put 
ſerious Conſiderations into his Son's 
Thoughts , better than any R ules or 
Advices he can give him. - The ſooner 
you treat him as a Man, the ſooner he 
will begin to be one : And if yuu ad- 
tit him into ſerious Diſcourſes ſome- 
times with you, you will inſenſivly 
raiſe his Mind above the uſual Amuſe- 
ments of Youth, and thoſe trifling 
os | Occu- 
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Familia= Occupations it is commonly waſted in: 


For it 1s eafie to obſerve, that many 
young Men continue longer in the 
Thoughts and Converſation of School- 
Boys, than otherwiſe they would, 
becauſe their Parents keep them at 
that diſtance, and in that low Rank, 
by all their Carriage to them. 

d. 92. Another thing of greater con- 
ſequence, which you will obtain by 
ſuch a way of treating him, will be 
his Friendſhip. Many Fathers, though 
they proportion to their Sons liberal 
Allowances, according to their Ape 
and Condition ; yet they keep them 
as much unacquainted with their E- 
ſtates, and all other Concernmeats, as 


if they were Strangers. This if it | 
looks not like Jealouſie, yet it wants | 


thoſe Marks of Kindneſs and Tnti- 
macy , which a Father ſhould ſhew 
to his Son ; and, no doubt, often hin- 
ders, or abates, that Cheerfulneſs and 
Satisfattion, wherewith a Son ſhould 


addreſs himſeit to, and rely upon his |} . 
Father « and I cannot but often wonder | 


to ſee Fathers, wito love their Sons 
very well, yet ſo order the matter by 


2 conſtant Stiffaels, and a mien of | 


Autho- 
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Authority and diſtance to them all —— 
their Lives, as if they were never to ”* 


enjoy or have any comfort from thoſe 
they love beſt in the World, till they 
had loſt them, by being removed in- 
to another. Nothing cements and e- 
ſtabliſhes Friendſhip and Good-will, 
ſo much as confident Communication of 
.Concernments and Afﬀairs, Other 
 Kindnefles without this, leave ſtill ſome 
Doubts; but when your Son ſees you 
'open your Mind to him, that you 1n- 
tereſt him in yourAfairs,as Things you 
are willing ſhould in their turn come 
4nto his Hands; he will be concerned 
| for them, as for his own ; wait his 
'Seaſon' with Patience, and Love you in 
| .the-mean time, who keep him not at 
the diſtance of: a Stranger. This will 
alſo: make him fee, that the Enjoyment 
-you have 1s not without Care, \ which 
the more he is ſenſible of, the leſs will 
he.envy you the Poſſeflion, and the 
- more think himſelf Happy under. the 
| . Management of ſo favourable a Friend, 
| -and {o careful a Father. There is ſcarce 
any Young Man of ſo little Thought, 
or ſo void of Senſe, that would not be 
glad of a ſure Friend, that he might 
| have 
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have recourſe te, and freely Conſult 
on occaſion. The Reſervedneſs ang 
Diſtance, that Fathers keep, often de- 
prives their Sons of that refuge, which 
would be of more Advantage tothem, 
than an hundred Rebukes andChidings. 
Would your Son engage in ſome En- 
lick, or take a Vagary, were 3t not 
much better he ſhould do it with, 
than without your Knowledge? Far 
ſince Allowances for ſuch things mult 
be made to Young Men, the more ygu 
know of his Intrigues and Deſigns, the 
better -will you be: albls to/prevent great 
Mifſchiefs ; and by letting him {a 
what. is like to follow, take the Tight 
way of prevailing with him toavoid 
teſs lnconvemencies, Would you:hawe 


hm :apen his Heart :to you, and ak | 


ur Advice'!? You mnt begin: ro do 
Þ with him fiſt, and by your Car- 
Tiage beget that Confidence. | 

d. 93. Bur whatever he Caonſults 
you about, unteſs it lead to ſome a- 
tal and irremediable Miſchief, befure 


you adviſe only as a Friend of : more | 


Experience ; but with your Advice 
mingle nothmg 'of Command or .Au- 
thority, no more than you would 10 

yout 
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your Equal, or a Stranger. - That F-mili«- 


would be to drive him for ever from 
any farther demanding or receiving 
Advantage from your Counſel. You 
muſt confider, that he 1s. a Young Man, 
and has Pleaſures and. Fancies, which 
you are pafs'd. You muſt not expeCt 
his Inclinations ſhould be juft as yours, 
nor that at Twenty he ſhould have the 
ſame Fhoughts you have at Fifty. All 
that you can with is, that fince Youth 
muſt have fome Liberty, ſome Qut- 
leaps, they might be with the Inge-: 
nuity of: a Son, and wader the Eye of 
4 Father, and then no very great 
harm cag come. of it. The way to 
abtain this, as I ſaid before, is (accor- 
ding as you find him capable) to talk 
with him about your Afﬀairs, propoſe 
Matters to: ham. fam#lzarly, and ask his 
Advice ; and when he ever lights on 
the Right, follow it as his, and if it 
{\ucceeds. well, let him have the Com- 
mendation. This will not at all lefſen 
your Authority, but increaſe his Love 


| and Eſteem of you. Whilſt you keep 
| your Eſtate, the Staff will {till be in 


your own Hands, and your Authority 
the furer, the more it is A 
wit 
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Familiz- with Confidence and Kzndneſs. For 

9 you have not that Power, you ought 

4 to have over him, till he comes to be 

\ more afraid of offending ſo good a 

Friend, than of loſing ſome part of 
| his future ExpeCtation. 
Reverence, Y. 94. When, by making your Son 
ſenſible that he depends on you, and is 
in your Power, you have eſtabliſh'd 
\ your Authority ; and by being inflexi- 
| bly ſevere in your Carriage to him, 
| ' when obſtinately perſiſting in any ill 

natur'd Trick, you have forbidden 


lary : And on the other ſide, when, by 

ermitting him the full Liberty due to 
his Age, and: laying no reſtraint in 
your Preſence to thoſe childiſh AQ 
ons and gaiety of Carriage, which, 
whilſt he is very Young, is as necel[- 
fary to him as Meat or Sleep, you 
have reconcil'd him to your Company, 
and made him ſenſible of your Care 
and Love of him by Indulgence and 
Tenderneſs, eſpecially, Carefſing him 
on all Occaſions wherein he does any 
thing. well, and being kind to him 
after a Thouſand faſhions ſuitable - 


\ > eſpecially Lying, you have imprinted 
b_- his Mind that awe, which .1s neceſ- 
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his Age, which Nature teaches Pa- Goernur- 


rents better than I can ; when, I ſay, 
by theſe Ways of Tenderneſs and Af- 
feftion, which Parents never want for 
their Children, you have alſo planted 
in him a particular Afteion for you, 
he is then 1n the State you could deſire, 
and you have formed in his Mind that 
true Reverence, which 1s alway after- 
wards carefully to be increaſed and 
maintained in both the Parts of it, 
Love and Fear, as the great Principle, 
whereby you will always have hold 
upon him, to turn his Mind to the 
ways of Vertue and Honour. 


d. 95. Whenthis Foundation is once Temt#s 


well laid, and you fiad this Reverence 
begin to work 1n him, the. next thing 
to be done is carefully to conſider his 
Temper, and the particular Conſtitu- 
tion of his Mind. Stubbornneſs, Lying 
and ill natur'd ACtions are not (as has 
been ſaid) to be permitted in him from 
the beginning, whatever his Temper 
be : Thoſe Seeds of Vices are not to be 
{ſuffered to take any root, but muſt be 
{uppreſs'd in their appearance ; and 
your Authority 1s to be eltabliſh'd 
trom the very dawning of any Know- 
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ledge in him, that it may operate as a ' 


natural Principle , whereof he never 
perceived the beginning, never knew 
that it was or could be otherwiſe. 
this, if the Reverence he owes you be 
eftabliſh'd early, it will always be $a- 
cred to him, and it will -be as hard 
for him to refiſt it as the Principles of 
his Nature. 

6. 96. Having thus very early eſta- 
bliſhed your Authority,and by the gen- 
tler Applications of it, ſhamed him out 
of what leads towards any immoral 
Habit, as ſoon as you have obſerved it 
in him (for F would by no means have 
chiding ufed, much leſs Blows, till Ob- 
ftinacy and Incorrigibleneſs make it 
abſolutely neceſfary) it will be fit to 
conſider which way the natural make 
of his Mizd inclines him. Some Men 


' by the unalterable Frame of their Con- 


{ritutions are Srout, others Timorons, 
ſome Confident, others Modeſt, Tratt- 
able or Obſtinate, Curious or Careleſs. 
There are not more Differences in 
Men's Faces; and the outward Linea- 
ments of their Bodies, than there are-1n 
the Makes and Tempers of their Minds, 


only there is this Difference, that the 
| diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhing Chatafters bf the Face; Terper. | 
ard the Lingamehts of the Body grox 
more plait atid mayor 4Hd 
Age, but the peculiar P2yþpo2z012y af 
he Mint-is pls iRerkdth Th ft 
dten, befote' Art and Cutning hath 
caught them to hide their Deformities 
and coticeal their ill Thclitiariots unde 
2 diſſembled otit-lide; © : 
d. 97. Begin thetefore betimes nice- 
ly to obſervi your S6r's Temper, and 
that when he is under Eaſt reſtraint. 
See what are his predottinait Paſſioiis 
and prevailing Intlinations, whether he 
be Fierce or Mild; Bok or Bafhful, 
Compaſſonate'or Ctuel, Open or Re- 
ſerv*d, &c. For as theft are different 
in him, ſo are your Methods to be dif- 
ferent, and your Authority muſt hence 
take meaſures to apply it Rf different 
ways to him. Theſe »ar#ve Propen- 
ſions, theſe prevalencies of Conftiturion 
are not to be cured by Rules, or a dire& 
Conteſt, eſpecially thoſe of them that 
are the humbler and meaner ſort, that 
proceed from fear and lowneſs of 
Spirit; though with Art they may be 
much mended,and turned to'good pur- 
poſes. Bur' rlils; be ſure, after all is 
L £2 done, 
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done, the Byaſs will always hang on 
that fide, that Nature firſt placed it: 
And if you carefully obſerve the Cha- 
raters of his Mind now in the firſt 
Scenes of his Life, you will ever after 
be able to judge, which way his 
Thoughts lean, and what he aims at, 
even hereafter, when, as he grows up, 
the Plot thickens, and he puts on 
ſeveral Shapes to aQ it. 

$. 98. I told you before that Chil- 
dren love Liberty, and therefore they 
ſhould be brought to do the things 
are fit for them, without feeling any re- 
ſtraint laid upon them. I now tell you, 
they love ſome thing more, and that 1s 
Domiznion, and this is the firſt Original 
of moſt vicious Habits, that are ordina- 
ry and natural. This Love of Power 
and Dominion ſhews it ſelf very early, 
and that in theſe Two Things : 

$. 99. 1. We ſee Children (as ſoon 
almoſt as they are born (I am ſure long 
before they can ſpeak) cry, grow pee- 
viſh, ſullen, and out of humour, for 
nothing but to have their W:/s. T hey 
would have their Deſires ſubmitted to 
by others ; they contend for a ready 
compliance from all about them, e- 
TN | ſpecially 
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ſpecially from thoſe that ſtand near or Dwninim. 


beneath them in Age or Degree,as ſoon 
as they come to conſider others with 
thoſe diſtinctions. | 

'$. 100, Another thing wherein they 
ſhew their love of Dominion, is, their de- 
fireto have things to be theirs; they 
would have Propriety and Poſſeſſion, 
pleaſing themſelves with thePower that 
{ſeems to give, and the Right they there- 
by have 'to diſpoſe of them as they 
pleaſe. He, that has not obſerved theſe 
two Humours working very betimes 
in Children, has taken little notice of - 
their Actions: And he, that thinks that 
theſe two Roots of almoſt all the In- 
juſtice and Contention, that ſo diſturb 
humane Life, are not early to be wee- 
ded out, and contrary Habits introdu- 
ced, neglects the proper Seaſon to lay 
the Foundationsof a good and worth 
Man. To do this, I imapine, theſs 
following things may ſomewhar con- 
duce. 


ver be {uffered to have what he craves, 
or ſo much as ſpeaks for, much leſs if 
he cries for if, What then, would you 
not have them declare their Wants ? 

I 3 Yes, 


$. 10T. x. That a Child ſhould ne- Craving. 
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felis "Ys, Fa ks yery fit; and 'tis 46 bt; that 


with. all tendexnefs they ſhewld be: 


hearken'd 19 -: and ſupplied, at leaſt 


whilſt they are very little. But %ig- 


one-'thing- to- aye, 1 am hungry ;. a- 
nother to ſay, 1. would. bave; Roak- 


Mear. Having declared their Wants, 
their natural Wangs, tho: ua they feel» 


from Hunger, Thurk,.! Celd, or any 
other neceflity of: Natures *$is the Du-: 


ty of their, Paxens , and! theſe about; 


them, to relieve them! : But Children 
muſt leave it to the choice-andordering 


of their Parents, what they think pro- 


psreſt for them, : and how: much ; and 


muſt not be permitted; to chule for 
chemſelves, and ſay , F would have 
Wine, .or White-bread ; the very na- 
ming of it. {bould make them loſe 
It. 

& 102. This is for natural - Wants, 
which muſt be relieved .; But for all 
Wants of Faxc\aud Aﬀectation, they 
{hould zever, if once declar'd, be hear- 
ken'd to, or corppiied; mith; By this 
ineans they will be: brought to get a 
maitery over their Taclinations, and: 
isarn the Art, of {hiling their. Deſires, 
25 ſoon as they-riſe UP 4 in.them, —_—_ 
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fore they take vent, when they are ea- Crave. 


fieſt to be ſubdued, which will be of 
great uſe to.them 10 the future courſe 
of their Lives. By this I do not mean, 
that they ſhould not have the things, 
taat one perceives would delight them : 
*T would be Inhumanity, and not Pru- 
dence, to treat them ſo. But they 
ſhould not have the liberty to carve, 
or crave any thing to themſelves ; they 
{ſhould be exerciſed in keeping their 
Deſires under, till they have got the 
habit of it, and it be grown eaſe ; 
they ſhould accuſtom themſelves to be 
content in the want of what they 
wiſhed for: And the more they pra- 
Ctiſed Modeſty and Temperance in 
this, the more ſhould thoſe abour them 
ſtudy to reward them with what is ſui- 
ted and acceptable to them : which 
ſhould be beitowed on them, as if it 
were a natural conſequence of their 
Good-Behaviour, and not a Bargain a- 
bout it. But you will loſe your La- 


bour, and what is more, their Love | 


and Reverence too , if they can re- 
ceive from others, what you de- 
ny them. This is to be kept ver 
(tanch, and carefully to be wt 
E 4 - And 
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And here the Servants come again in 
mr. © £4 Hh 
d. 103. If this be begun betimes, and 
they accuſtom themſelves early to i- 
lence their Defires , this uſeful habit 
will ſettlein them; and as they come 
to grow up im Age and Diſcretion, 
they may be allowed greater liberty, 
when Reaſon comes to ſpeak in them, 
and nor Paſſion. For when ever Rea- 
ſon would ſpeak, it ſhould be hear. 
ken'd to. But as they ſhould never 
be heard, when they ſpeak for any 
thiogg they would have, unleſs it be 
firlt propoſed to them ; ſo they ſhould 
always be heard, and fairly and kind- 
ly anſwered, when they ask after any 
thing they would kzow, and delire to 
be inform'd about. Cariofety ſhouid 
be as carefully cheriſhed in Children, as 
other Appetites ſuppreſſed. 
* 8.104. 2: Children who live toge- 
ther often {trive ' for maſtery , * whole 
Wills ſhall carry it over thereſt ; whoe- 
ver begins the Coxte#, ſhould be ſure to 
be crofled in it : Bur not only that, but 
They ſhould be taught ro have all the 
Deference, Complaiſance, and Civikty 
ons fot 'another imaginable, This 
\'0 4 —_— | when 
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when they ſee it procures them reſpe&, Comomr 


and that they loſe no Superiority by it ; 
but on the contrary, they grow into 
love, and eſteem with every body, they 
will take more pleaſure in, than in in- 
ſoleat Domineering ; for ſo plainly is 
the other. 

The Complaints of Children one a- 
eainſt another, which is uſually but 
the deſiring the affiſtance of another 
to revenge them , ſhould not be fa- 
vourably received, nor hearken'd to : 
It weakens and effeminates their Minds 
to ſuffer them to Complain: And 
if they endure ſometimes croſſing, or 
pain from others, without being per- 
mitted to think 1t ſtrange or 1intole- 
rable, it will do them no harm to leara 
Sutterance, and harden them early. 
But though you give no countenance 
to the Complaints of the Querulcss, yet 
take care to ſuppreſs all Inſolence and 
Il-nature. When you obſerve it your 
{elf, reprove it before the injured Par- 
ty : Bur it the Complaint be of ſome- 
thing really worthy your notice, and 
prevention another time, then reprove 
che Ottender by himſelf alone, our of 
light of him that complained, and 

malice 
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Complaines. take. him go and ask pardon, and 


Liberality. 


make reparation. Which coming thus, 
as it were, from himſelf, will be the 
more cheerfully performed, and more 
kindly received, the Love ttrengthned 
between them, and a cuftom of Civi- 
lity grow familiar amongſt your Chil- 
ren. i 

$ 105. 3. As tothe having and pol- 
ſefſing' of Things, teach them to part 
wih what they have eaſily and freely 
to: their Friends; and let them find by 
exfpxrience, that the moſt /iberal has 
always moſt plenty, with Eſteem and 
Commendation to boot, and they will 
quickly learn to praCtiſe it. 'This I 
imagme will make Brothers and St- 
fters kinder and civiller to one another, 
and conſequently to others, than twen- 
ty Rules about good Manners, with 
which Children are ordinarily per- 
plexed and cumbred. Covetouſneſs and 
zhe deſire of having 'in our potſefſhon, 
and under our Dominion, more than 
we have need of, being the root .of all 
Evil, ſhould be early and carefully 
weeded out, and the contrary Quality 
of a readineſs to impart to;others, im- 
planted. This ſhould be encouraged 


by 
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by great Commendation and Credit, erat 


and conftantly taking care, rhathe lo- 
ſes -nothiog by his Liberd/iry, Let all 
the Inſtances he gives of ſuch freeneſs, 
be always repaid; and with intereft ; 
and let: him ſenſibly perceive, that the 
Kindneſs he ſhews to others, is no ul 
husbandry for himſelf, but that it 
brings a return of Kindnefs both from 
thoſe that recaive .it,, and thole who 
look on. Make this a Conteſt among 
Children, who fhall out-do one rado- 
ther this way ; and by this means; by 
a conſtant practice, Children having 
made it ealie to themſelves to part with 
what they have, good Nature may be 
ſetted in them 1nto an habit, and 
they may take pleaſure and pique 
themſelves in being kind, liberal, and 
avil to others. 


-$. 106, Cro4ng' is a fault that ſhould Cvine- 


noe be; tolerated-1n Children, not only 
for the unpleaſant and unbecoming 
Noiſe it fills the Houle with, but for 
more conſiderable Reafons in reference 
to the Children. themſelves, which is 
to be our aim, in. Education. 

Their Crying is of two ſorts ; either 
ſtubborn and dominecring, or querulous 


and whining. 1. Their 
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1, Their crying is very often a con- 
tention for Maſtery, and an open de- 
claration of their Inſolence, or Obfti- 
nacy, when they have not the power 
to obtain their Deſire, they will by 
their Clamovr and Sobbing, maintain 
their Title and Right to it. This is 
an open juſtifying rhemſelves, and a 
ſort of Remonſtrance of the unjuſtneſs 
of the Oppreſſion, which denies them, 
what:they have a mind to. ol 

A107. 2. Sometimes their crymmg is 
the effect of Pain, or true Sorrow, and 
a bemoaning themſelves under it. 

Theſe Two if carefully obſerved may 
by the Mien, Looks and ACtions, and 
particularly by the Tone of their Cry- 
ing be calily diſtinguiſhed, but neither 
of them muſt be ſufter'd, muich leſs 
incourag'd. We 

1. 'T he obſtinate or Fomachfut cry- 
zz2 ſhould by no means: be permitted, 
becauſe it is but another way of flat- 
tering their Deſires, and incouraging 
thoie Paſſions, which *cis our main-Bu- 
fineſs to ſubdue : And if it be, as often 
it 1s, upon the receiving any Corre- 
ction,ir quite deieats all the good Effeds 
of it: For a Puniſhment, which leaves 

them 
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them in this declar'd Oppoſition, only Erie 


ſerves to make them worſe. The Res 
ſtraints and Puniſhments laid on Chil- 
dren are all miſapphed and loſt, as far 
as they do not prevail over their Wills, 
teach them to ſubmit their Paſhons, 
and make their Minds ſupple and pli- 
ant, to what their Parents Reaſon ad- 
viſes them now, and ſo prepare them 
to obey, what their own Reaſon ſhall 
adviſe hereafter. But if, in any thi 
wherein they are croſſed, they may be 
ſuffer'd to go away crying, they con- 
firm themfelves in their Deſires, and 
cheriſh the il Humour with a Decla- 
ration of their Right, and a Reſolu- 
tion to {atisfy their Inclioation the firſt 
Opportunity, This therefore is ano- 
ther Reaſon why you ſhould ſeldom 
Chaſtiſe your Children, for, when- 
ever you come to that extremity, *tis 
not enough to Whip or Beat them, 
you muſt do it till you find you have 
ſubdued their Minds ; till with Sub- 
miſhon and Patience they yield to the 
_ Correction, which you ſhall beit dif- 
cover | by their cryz7g and their ceaſing 
from 1t upon your bidding. Without 
this, the beating of Children is but a 
' paſto- 
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paſſionate Tyranny over them, and it 
is mere Cruelty and not Cotrettion. t 
put their Bodies ir Pain, without ds. 
ing their Minds any good.  As' this 
ves us a Reaſon why Childiten ſhould 
Fldom be correed, fo it alſo prevents 
their being ſo. For if, when-ever e 
are chaftiſed, it were done thus with 
out Paſſion, ſoberly and yet effeftusl 
ly :00, laying on the Blows and ſmatt 
not all at once, but ſlowly, with 
Reaſoning between, and with'- Ob- 
ſervatioa how it wrought, Hoppity 
when it had made them pltnt , pe 
tent and yielding ; they would ſeldom 
need the like Puniſhment again, be 
ing made careful to avoid the Fault 
that deſerved it. Beſides, by thi 
means, as the Puniſhment would not be 
loft for being, too little and not effe- 
al, ſo it would be kept from beinp 
too much, if we gave off, as ſoon s 
we perceived , that it reach'd the 
Mind, and that was better'd. For 
ſince the Chiding or Beating of Chil 
dren ſhould be always the leaſt, rhit 
poſhble may be ; that which is laid on 
in the heat. of Anger ,. ſeldom» ob- 
{ſerves that meaſure, but. is commonly 
more 
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more than it ſhould be, though it prove ©9ing 
te(s than enough. | | 
$. x08. 2. Many Children are apt 
to Cxy upon any little ;Pain they ſuffer, 
and the leaſt Harm that befals them 
puts them into Complaints and Bawl- 
. This few Children avoid, for ir 
being the firſt and natural Way to. de- 
clare their Suffterings or Wants, before 
they can ſpeak, the Compaſſion that 
is thought due to: that tender Age, 
foolifhly incourages and continues tx in 
them long after they can ſpeak. ?Tis 
the Duty, [ confeſs,of thofe about Chil- 
dren to compaſſionate them, when-ever 
they ſuffer any hurt ; but not to ſhew | 
it 12 pitying them. Help and eaſe | 
them the beſt you can, but by no | 
means bemoan them. This ſoftens 
their Minds, and makes the little 
harms, that happen to them, fak deep 
into that part, which alone feels ; and 
make larger Wounds there, than 0- 
 therwiſe they would. They ſhould 
be harden'd againſt all Sufferings, e> 
ſpecially of the Body, and have a ten- 
derneſs only of Shame and for Repura- 
tion. The many Inconveniencies this 
Life-is- expoſed to, require. we ſhauld 
nat 
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not be too ſenſible of every little hurt, 
What our Minds yield not to, makes 
but a ſlight impreſſion, and does us 
but very little harm : *Tis the ſuffer- 
ing of our Spirits that gives and con- 
tinues the Pain. This brawnineſs and 
inſenſibility of Mind is the beſt Ar- 
mour, we can have, againſt the com- 
mon Evils and Accidents of Life ; and 
being a Temper that is to be got by 
Exerciſe and Cuſtom, more than any 
other way, the practice of it ſhould 
be begun betimes, and happy is he 
that is taught it early. That effemina- 
cy of Spirit, which is to be prevented 
or cured, as nothing, that I know, 
{o much increaſes in Children as Cry- 
ing, {0 nothing, on the other ſide, fo 
much checks and reſtrains, as their be- 
ing hindred from that ſort of Complain- 
z:g., In the little harms they ſuffer 
from Knocks and Falls, they ſhould 
not be pitied for falling, but bid do fo 
again, which 1s a better way to cure 
their falling, than either chiding or be- 
moaning them. Bur let the hurts 
they receive, be what they will, ſtop 
their Cr17zg, and that will give them 
more quiet and eaſe at preſent, and 
harden them for the future. Y. 109+, 
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6. 109. The former ſort of Crying Cryin: 
requires ſeverity to ſilence it, and where 


2 Look or a poſitive Command will 
not do it, Blows muſt. For it proceed- 
ing from Pride, Obſtinacy, and Wil- 
fulneſs, the Will, where the Faulc lies, 
muſt be bent, and made to comply by 
a Rigour ſufficient to ſubdue it : But 
this latter , being ordinarily from ſoft. 
neſs of Mind, a quite contrary Cauſe, 


ought to be treated with a gen- + 


tler Hand. Perſuaſion, or diverting 
the Thoughts another way,or laughing 
at their whining, may. perhaps be at 
firſt the proper Method. Bur for this 
the Circumſtances of the Thing, and 
the particular Temper of the Child 
muſt be conſidered ; no certain unva- 
riable Rules can be given about it, but 
it muſt be: left to the Prudence of the 
Parents or Tutor. Bur this, I think I 
may ſayin general, that there ſhould 
be a conſtant diſcountenancing of this 
ſort of Crying allo ; and that the Fa- 
ther by his Looks, Words, and Autho- 
' rity, ſhould always ſtop it, mixing a 


greater Degree of roughneſs in his 


Looks or Words, proportionably as the 
Child is of a greater Age, or a ſtur- 
| K dier 
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dier Temper: But always let it be e- 


 nough to Maſter the Diſorder. 


F. 110. One thing I have frequent- 
ly obſerved nr Children, that when 
they have got poſſeſſion of -any poor 
Creature, they are apt to ue it ill: 


They often torment, and treat very' 
roughly young Birds, Burterflies, and 
ſuch other poor Animals, which fall in-- 


to their Hands, and that with a ſeem- 


ing kind of Pleaſure. This I think 
ſhould be watched in them, and if they 
incline to any ſuch Crae/ty, they ſhould' 


be taught: the contrary Uſage. For 
the cuſtom of tormenting and killing 
of Beaſts will, by degrees, harden their 


Minds even towards Men; and they: 
who delight in' the ſuffering and de-' 
{truQion of infertour Creatures, will 


not be apt to be very compaſſionate or 
bemgne- ro-thoſe of their own kind, 
Our Practice takes notice of this in the 
exclufionoof Bizrchers from Furies of Life 


and Death. Children ſhouldifrom the 


beginning be- bred up 1natrabhorrence- 
of killing, or tormenting any living 
Creature ; and be taught- not-to ſpoil. 
or deftroy any thing, unlefs it be- for 
the preſervatian or advantage- of _ 

other 
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much as',in_ him! lies, were every 
one's perſuaſion, as indeed it .is c- 
very one's Duty, and the true Princj- 
ple to regulate our Religion, Politicks 


and Morality, by, the World would be. 


- much quieter, .and better natur'd than 
it is. Buy to return to our preſent 
Bufineſs, I. Fnnck but commend both 
the Kindneſs and Prudence of a Mo- 
' ther I knew, who was wont always 
6, < TER poi 5 # hs 67 SD | 
to indulge her Daughters, when any 
of them deſired Dags, Squirils, Birds, 


or any ſuch things, as yqung Girls uſe . 


ta be delighted with. . But then, when 
they way them, they myſt be: ſure to 
keep them well, and look diligently 
after them, that they wanted nothing, 
or were not il] uſed : For if they were 
negligent in their Carg of them, it was 
counted a great Fault, which often 
forfeited. their Poſlefſion, or at leaſt 
| they fail'd got to be rebuked. for it; 
whereby they were early taught Dili- 


z 6. 


gence and good Nature.: ; And indeed, 


I think People ſhould be accuſtomed,' 
irom their, Cradles, to be tenger t0/ all 
kafible Creatures, and to ſpoil or waſte 

K 2 nothing 
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other that, is. Nobler. And truly, if Crt; 
che pretesvaeron of all Mankind, as 
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Eruely. nothing at all. This delight they take 
' in doing of Miſchief, whereby I mean 
ſpoiling of any thing to no purpoſe; 
but more eſpecially the Pleaſure they 
take to put any thing in Pain, that 1s 
capable of it, I cannot perſuade my 
ſelf to be any other than a foreign and 
introduced Diſpoſition, an habit bor- 
rowed from Cuſtom and Converſa- 
tion. People teach Children to ſtrike, 
and laugh, when they hurt, or ſee 
harm come to others : And they have 
the Examples of moſt about them, to 
confirm them in it. All the Entertain- ' 
ments and talk of Hiſtory is of no- 
thing almoſt but Fighting and Killing: 
And the Honour and Renown, that is 
beſtowed on: Conquerours (who for 
the' moſt part are but the” great But- 
chers of Mankind) farther muifleads 
growing Youth, who by this means 
come to think Slaughter the lauda- 
ble Buſineſs ' of Mankind, and the 
moſt Heroick Vertue, This Cu-, 
ſftom plants unnatural Appetites, and” 
reconciles us to'that, which ir has laid 
ia the way to Honour. Thus by Fa- 
ſhion and Opinion that comes to bea_ | 
Pleaſure, which in it (elf neither I. 
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nor can be any. This ought care- Cruehy. 


fully to be watched, and early reme- 
died, ſo as to ſettle and cheriſh the 
contrary and more natural Temper 
of Benignity and Compaſſion in the 
room of it : But ſtill by the fame 
gentle Methods, which are to be ap- 
plied to the other two Faults before 
mentioned. But pray remember, that 
the Miſchiefs, or Harms, that come by 
Play, Inadvertency, or Ignorance, and 
were not known to be Harms, or de- 
ſigned for Miſchief 's ſake, though they 
may perhaps be ſometimes of conſide- 
rable damage, yet are not at all, or but 
very gently to be taken notice of. For 
this, TI think, I cannot too often 1n- 
culcate, That whatever miſcarriage a 
Child be guilty of, and whatever be 
the conſequence of it, the thing to be 
regarded in taking notice of it, is 
only, what root it ſprings from , and 
what habit it 1s like to eſtabliſh ; and 
to that the CorreCtion ought to be di- 
reed, .and the Child not to ſuffer any 
puniſhment for any harm may have 
come by his play or inadvertency. 


| The Faults to be amended lie in 


the Mind ; and if they are ſuch as 
K 3 either 
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either Age will cure, or no ill habits 
will follow from the preſent ACtion, 
whatever diſpleaſing Circumſtances it 
may have, is to be paſſed by without 


any animadverſion. 

$.111. Curioſity in Children (which 
I had occaſion faſt to mention d. 103.) 
1s but an appetite after Knowledge, 
and therefore ought to be encouraged 
in them, not only as a good ſign, but 
as the great Inſtrument, Nature has 
provided , to remove that Ignorance 
they were born with ; and which, 
without this buſie Inquiſitzveneſs, will 
make them dull and uſeleſs Creatures. 
The ways to encourage it,' and keep it 
aQive and vigorous, are, I ſuppoſ, 
theſe following : | 

1, Not to check or diſcountenance 
any Ezquiries he ſhall make, nor ſut- 
fer them to be laugh'd at; but to ap: 
{wer all his Queſtions, and explain the 
Matters, he deſires to know, ſo, as to 
make them as much intelligible tg 
him , as ſuits the capacity of his Age 
and Knowledge, But confound not hs 
Underitanding . with Explications or 
Notions, that are above it', or with 
the variety or number of Things, that 
. | FEED OG.” . - Irs 
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are not to his preſent purpoſe. . Mark Curioſry, 


what *tis his Mind aims at in the 
Queſtion, and not what Words he 
expreſles itin: And when you have 
informed and fatisfied him in that, 
you ſhall ſee how his "Thoughts will 
proceed on to other things, and how 
by fit Anſwers to his Enquiries, he 
may be led on farther than perhaps 
you could imagine : For Knowledge 
to the Underſtanding 1s acceptable, as 


| Light to the Eyes; and Children are 


pleaſed and delighted with it excee- 
dingly, eſpecially if they ſee, that their 
Enquiries are regarded, and that their 
deſire of Knowing is encouraged and 
commended. And I doubt not, but 
one great reaſon, why many Children 
abandon themſelves "winks to lilly 
play, and ipend all their time in tri- 
fling, 1s, becauſe they have found their 
Curioſity bauk'd, and their Exquiries 
neglected. But had they been trza- 
ted with more Kindneſs and Reſpect, 
and their Queſtions anſwered, as they 
{hould, to their ſatisfaQtion, I doubt . 
not, but they would have taken 
more pleaſure in learning and um- 
proving their Knowledge, where- 
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Curiefity. 3n there would be ſtill newneſs and va- 


riety, which is what they are deligh- 
ted with, than in returning over and 
over to the ſame Play and Play-things. 
S$. 112. 2. To this ſerious an{wer- 
ing their Queſtions, and informing 
their Underftandings , in what they 
deſire, as if it were a matter that nee- 
ded it, ſhould be added ſome pecu- 
liar ways of Commendation. Let others 
whom they eſteem, be told before. their 
faces of the knowledge, they have in 
ſuch and ſuch things ; and ſince we 
are all, even from our Cradles, vain 
and proud Creatures, let their Vani- 
ty be flattered with Things, that will 
do them good ; and let thier Pride ſet 
them on work on ſomething which 
may turn to their advantage. Upon 
this ground you ſhall find, that there 
cannot be a greater {pur to the attai- 
ning what you would have the eldeſt 
learn, and know himſelf, than to {et 
him upon zeaching it his younger Brothers 
and Siſters. : ES. 
d. 113. 3. As Children's Enquiries 
are not to be {lightd; ſo alſo great 
care is'to be taken'that they zever re- 
cerve* deceitfut and ending Anſwers, 
= | They 
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They eafily perceive when they are Cwiofy, 


flighted , or deceived , and => 
learn the trick of Negle&, Diffimula- 
tion, and Falſhood , which they ob- 
ſerve others to make uſe of. We 
are not to intrench upon Truth in 
any Converſation, but leaſt of all with 
Children ; ſince if we play falſe with 
them, we not only decelye their Ex- 
peQation , and hinder their Know- 
ledge, but corrupt their Innocence, 
and teach them the worſt of Vices. 
They are Travellers newly arrived in 
a ſtrange Country,of which they know 

nothing : We ſhould therefore make 
conſcience not to miſ-lead them. And 
though their Qzeſtzozs ſeem ſometimes 
not very material, yet they ſhould be ſe- 
riouſly anſwer'd:for however they may 
appear to us (to whom they are long 
ſince known) Enquiries not worth the 
making, they are of moment to thoſe 
who are wholly ignorant. - Children 
are ſtrangers to all we are acquainted 
with;and all the things they meet with, 
are at firſt unknown to them , as they 
once were to us;and happy are they who 
meet with civil People, that will com- 
ply with their Ignorance,and helpthem 
| to 
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Eexjoþty. toget out of it. If you or I now ſhould 


be {et down in Fapay, with all our Pru- 
dence and Knowledge about us, a Con- 
ceit whereof makes us perhaps ſo apt 
to ſlight the Thoughts and Enquiries 
of Children ; ſhould we, I fay, be {et 
down 1n Japay, we {hould, no doubt 
(if we would inform our {elves of what 
1s there to be known) ask a thouſand 
Queſtions, which, to a ſupercyious ar 
inconliderable Fapazer, would ſeem 
very idle and impertinent ; and yet to 
us would be natural: And we ſhould 
be glad to find a Man ſo kind and hu- 
maae, as to an{wer them, and inſtru 
our Ignorance. When any new thing 
comes in their way , Children uſually 
ask, the common Queſtion of a Stan- 
ger, What is it? Whereby they ordi- 
narily mean nothing but the Name; 
and therefore to tell them how it 1s 
call'd, is uſually the proper Anſwer to 
that Demand. The next Queſtion u- 
{ually is, What # it for? And to this 
it ſhould be an{wered truly and direct 
ly; the uſe of the thing ſhould be told, 
and the way explained, how it ſerves to 
{ucha Purpoſe, as far as their Capacities 
can comprehend it; And ſoofany other 

It 
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Circumſtances they ſhall ask about it, 


not turging.them going, till you have 


given them all the ſatisfaCtion they are 
capable of ; and ſo leading them by 
your Anſwers into farther Queſtions. 
And perhaps to a grown Man, ſuch 
Converſation will nar he altogether ſo 
idle and inſignificant , as we are apt 
to imagine. he native and yataught 
Suggeſtions of inquiſitive Children, do 
often offer things, that may ſet a con- 
ſidering Man's "Thoughts on work. 
And I thjak there is frequently more 
to be learn'd from . the unexpeQted 
Queſtions of a Child , than the Diſ- 
courles of Men n who talk in a road 


according to the Notions they have 
borrowed, and the Prejudices of their 
Educatian. 


9. 114. 4+ Perhaps1t may not ſome- 
times be amy to excite their Curigfity, 
by bringing ſtrange and new things 1n 
their way on purpole to engage their 
Enquiry, and gave them occaſion to ig- 
form them{clyes about them : And if 
by chance their Curioſity leads ghem 
to ask, what they ſhould got know, 
It js A great deal better to tell them 
plainly, That it is a $hipg that belongs 
44 | nor 
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Cariefry. not to them to know, than to pop them 


off with a Falſhood, or a frivolous 

Anſwer. | 
S. 115. Pertneſs, that appears ſome- 
times ſo early, proceeds from a Prin- 
ciple,that ſeldom accompanies a ſtrong 
Conſtitution of Body, or ripens into a 
ſtrong Judgment of Mind. If it were 
defirable to have a Child a more brisk 
Talker, I believe there might be ways - 
found to make him fo : But, I ſuppolz, 
a wiſe Father had rather that his Son 
ſhould be able and uſeful when a Man, 
than pretty Company, and a Diver- 
ſion to others, whilſt a Child: Though 
if that too were to be conſider'd, I 
think I may ſay there is not fo much 
pleaſure to have a Child prattle agree- 
ably , as to reaſon well. Encourage 
therefore his Inquiſitiveneſs all you can, 
by fatisfying his Demands, and infor- 
ming his Judgment as far as it is ca- 
pable. When his Reaſons are any 
way tolerable, let him find the Cre- 
dit and Commendation of it; and 
when they are quite out of the way, 
let him, without being laugh'd at for 
his Miſtake , be gently put into the 
right ; and take care as much as you 
| can, 
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can, that in this Inclination, he ſhews Cwiofn- 


to reaſoning about every thing, no 
body bauk, or impoſe upon him. For 
when all is done, thus, as the mignon 
and moſt important Faculty of our 
Minds, deſerves the greateſt Care and 
Attention in cultivating it ; the right 
improvement and exerciſe of our Rea- 
ſon, being the higheſt PerfeCtion rhat 
a Man can attain to 1n this Life. 


$. 116. Contrary to this buſieſinqui- Senring. 


ſitive Temper there is ſometimes ob- 
ſervable in Children, a leſs care- 
leſneſs, a want of regard. to any 
thing, and a fort of- rrifling, even at 
their Buſineſs. This Sauntring Hu- 
mour I look on as one of the worſt 
Qualities can appear ina Child, as well 
as one of the hardeſt to be cured 
where it is natural. But it being li- 
able to be miſtaken in ſome Caſes, 
care muſt be taken to make a right 
Judgment concerning that trifling at 
their Books or Buſineſs, which may. 
ſonietimes be complained of ina Child. 
Upon the firſt {ſuſpicion a Father has, 
that his Son is of a Sawntring Tem- 
per, he muſt carefully obſerve him, 
whether he be /;/eſs and indifferent in 


all 
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Sautbring. all his Aftions, of whether in ſors 
chings alone he be flow and 1 ger, 
but in others vigorous and eager. 
though he find that he dots loyter at | 
his Bodk, and let a # oxy deal of thi 
time he ſpendsin his Chamber or Study 
run-idly away, he muft not preſently 
conclude, that this'is from a ſaiuntri 6 
Humoit inthis Temper. It may be 
childifhneſs, and a preferring” ſoitle- 
cling ro his Study which his Td hqu etits 
run'on*; and he diſlikes his Bok, rp 5 
natural, becauſe it is fotced upon him 
x2 Tak. To kttow this perfeQly, | 
you muſt watch him at play, when he 
is” out of his Place'and time of Study 
following his own Intlinations, and ſee. 
there, whether he oy vigorous and' 
aQive;;. whether he'deligns ay thin 
aftd with labour and eagerneſs Ber. 
it, tiflhe' has err rs what he 
a_ at ; or whether he /azily and” 
winch dreams away his time. It this ſloth' 
be only, whenhe' is; about his Book, [ 
thine! it may be caffly cured. If it be in 
hs'Temper it will require a little more 
Pains 'and Attention 'to'remedy it. 
$. 117. If you are fatisfied by his 
earneftneſs at play, of any thing _= 
e 
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he ſets his Mind on, in the intervals be- Sawnringe 
tween his hours- of Buſineſs; that he 
is not of himſelf! inclitd to /azzineſs, 
but only want of reliſh of his Book 
makes-him negligent and fuggiſ in his 
application to it. Phe firſt ſtep 1s to 
try by talking to him kindly of thefol- 
ly'and* inconvenience of it, whereby 
he loſks 4'good- part of -his time which 
he 'might have for His” diverſion ; Bur 
be ſure to talk calmly and kindly, and 
not much at firſt, but'only theſe plain 
Reafons1n ſhort. Tf this prevails you 
have gam'd the point by the moſt de- 
fifeable-Remedy, which is Reaſon and 
Kindneſs. If it prevails not, try to 
{trme' him out of .it, by laughing at 
him for it, asking every day, if there 
be-no Strangers there, © when he comes 
to'Table, how long he was that Day 
about his Buſineſs,- and if he has not 
done it in the time he might be well 
ſuppoſed to have difpatch'd it, expoſe 
and 'turn- him into ridicule for it, bur 
mix no chiding, only put on a pretty 
cold Brow towards' him, and keep it 
till he reform and let his Morher, 'Fu- 

. tor and all about him do ſo too. Tf 
this work not the effe&t you deſire, 
| then 
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troubled with a Tutor, to take care 
of his Education, you will not be at 
the Charge to have him ſpend his time 
idly with him ; But fince he preferrs 
this or that [whatever Play he delights 
in] to his Book, that only he ſhall do, 
and ſo 1n earneſt .ſet him on work on 
his beloved Play, and keep him ſeadi- 
ly and in earneſt to it Morning and 
Afternoon, till he be fully ſurfeited, 
and would at any rate change it for 
ſome hours at his Book again. But 
when you thus ſet him a Task of his 
Play, you muſt bei ſure to look after 
him your ſelf, or ſet ſome-body. elf 


to do it, that may conſtantly. ſee _ 


him imploy'd 1a it, - and that -he be 
not permitted to be idle at that too. 
I ay, your ſelf look after him, for it 
is worth the Father's while, what- 
ever Buſineſs he has, to beſtow Two 
or Three Days upon his Son, to cure 
ſo great a Milchief as is Sauntring at 

his Buſineſs. 
$. 118. This is what I propoſs, if it 
be Idleneſs not from his general Tem- 
per, but a peculiar or acquir'd averli- 
on to Learning, which you mult be 
careful 
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\ careful to examine and - diſtinguiſh, Samring: 
which you ſhall certainly know by 
the way above propos'd. But though 
you have your Eyes upon himyto watch 
what he does, with the time he has ar 
his own diſpoſal, yet you muſt not ler 
him perceive, that you,or any body elſe 
do ſo. For that may reſtrain him from 
following his own Iachnation, -and 
that being the thing his Head or Heart 
is upon, and not daring to proſecute 
it for fear-of. you, he may forbear do- 
ing other things, and ſo ſeem'to be idle 
and negligent, when 1a-truth 1t 1s 
nothing, but being intent- on that, 
which the fear of your Eye or Know- 
ledge keeps. him from executing. You 
mutt therefore, when you would try 
him, give full Liberty : But let ſome 
body, : whom you ean:vuſt, obſerve 
what he does, and it; will be beſt he 
ſhould have. his Play-day. of Liberty, 
when you, and-all, that he may ſuſpect 
to have an Eye upon: him, are abroad, 
that ſo he may without any check tol- 
low his natural Inclination. Thus by 
his imploying of ſuch times of Liber- 
ty, you will eaſily diſcern, whether 
be /iftleſneſs in his Temper, or aver- 
L fron 
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Seuntring- (ion to his Book, that makes him /aun 


tex away his time of Study. 
$. 119. If Iiftleſnefs and dreaming 
be his natural Diſpoſition. Th uns 
promiſing Femper is one of the hardeſt 
to be dealt with, becauſe it generally 
carrying with it an indiflerency for fu- 
ture things, may be attributed to 
want of fore-fight and want of defire: 
and how to. plant or increaſe either of 
theſe, where Nature has given a cold 
or contrary Femper,is not | think very 
eaſie., As foon as it is perceived, the 
firft thing to be done, 1s to find out hs 
molt predominate Paſſion, and care- 
fully. examine, what it is, to which the 
greateſt bent of his Mind has the maſt 
tteady and earneſt Tendency: And 
when you have found that, you muft 
ſet that on work to excite his —_—_ 
ro any thing elſe, If he loves. Prail 
or Play or fine Cloths, &c. or, oa the 
other ſide, dreads Shame and Diſgrace, 
your Diſpleafure, &'c. whatever it bs 
that he loves moſt, except it be Sloth 
(for. that witk never ſet him. on work) 
let that be made-uſe of to excite- him 
to aQtivity. For in this {ſtlefs Tewper, 
you are not to fear-an exceſs of Appe- 
tite 
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ing it: 'Tis that which you want, 
and therefore muſt labour to ſtir up 
and increaſe. For where there is no 
Deſire, there will be no Induſtry. 

$. 120. If you have not hold enough 
upon him this way to ſtir up Vigor 
and Ativity in him, you muſt ny 
him in ſome conſtant bodily Labour, 
whereby he may get an habit of doing 
ſomething. The keeping him hard to 
fome Study were the better way to get 
him an habit of exercifing and aps 
plying his Mind : But becaule this 1s art 
inviſible Attention, and no body can 
tell, when he 1s, or ts not idle at it, 
you muſt find bodily imployments for 
him, which he muſt-be conſtantly bu- 
ſed in, and kept to: And if they have 
fome little hardſhip and ſhame in them, 
't may not be the worſe, to make 
them the ſooner weary him, and de- 
fire to return to his Book. But be ſure, 
when you exchange his Book for his 
other Labour, ſet him fuch a Task, to 
be done in ſuch a time, as may allow 
him no opportunity to be idle ; Only 
after you have by this way brought 
hm to be Attentive and Induſtrious 
| L 2 Af 
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Sauntring. at his Book, you may , upon his dif: 


Compul- 
fron. 


patching his Study within the time 
ſet him, give him, as a Reward, ſome 
reſpit from his other Labour , which 
you may diminiſh, as you find him 
grow more and more {teddy 1a his 
Application, and at laſt wholly take 
off, when his [auntering at his Book is 
cured. 

$. 121. We formerly obſerved, that 
Variety and Freedom was that, that 
delighted Children, and recommen- 
ded their Plays to them : And that 
cherefore their Book, or any thing, 
we would have them learn , ſhould 
not be enjoined them 2s Buſineſs. This 
their Parents, Tutors, and I eachers 
are apt to forget ; and their impatience 
to have them bulied in what is fit for 
them todo, ſuffers them not to deceive 
them into it; but by the repeated 
Injuattions. they meet with , Chil- 
dren quickly diſtinguiin between what 
is required of them, and what not. 
When this Miſtake has once made 
his Book uneaſie to him, the Cure 1s 
to be applied at the other end: And 
ſince it will be then too late to endea- 
vour to make it a play to him, ou 
mu 
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muſt take the contrary courſe ; ob- _ 


ſerve what Play he is moſt deligh-* 
ted with ; enjoin that, and make him 
play ſo many Honrs every Day, not as 
2 puniſhment for playing , but as if 
it were the buſineſs required of him. 

This, 1f I miſtake not, will, in a few 
Days, make him ſo weary of his moſt 
beloved Sport, that he will preferr his 
Book, or any thing to it, eſpecially if 
it may redeem him from any part of 
the task of play is ſet him, and he. 
may be ſuffered to imploy ſome part 
of tae time,deſtined to hisTa5k of Play, 
in his Book,or ſuch other Exerciſe as is 
really uſeful to him. This I at leaſt 
think a better Cure, than that For- 
bidding ( which uſually increaſes 
the Defire) or any other Puniſhment 
ſhould be made uſe of to remedy it. 
For when you have once glutted his 
Appetite (which may ſafely be done 
in all things bur cating and drinking) 
and made him fſurfeit of what you 
would have him avoid, you have put 
iato him a Principle of Averfion, and 
you need not ſo much fear after- 
wards his longing for the ſame thing 
again, 
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$, 122. This I think is ſufficiently 
evident, That Children generally hate 
to be idle. All the care then is, that 
their buſie Humour ſhould be conſtant: 
ly imploy'd in ſomething of uſe to 
them ; which if you will attain, you 
muſt make , What you would have 
them do, a Recreation to them, and 
not a Bsſineſs, The way to do this, 
ſo that they may not perceive you 
have any hand in it, is this propoſed 
here ; viz. To make them weary of 
that, which you would not have them 
do, by enjoyning, and making them 
under ſome pretence or other do it, 
rill they are ſurfeited. For example: 
Does your Son play at Top, and 
ſcourge too much? Enjoin him ta 
play ſo many Hours every Day, and 
look that he do it ; and you ſhall ſee 
he wall quickly be ſick of it, and wil- 
ling to leave it. By this means ma- 
king the Recreations you dillike 4 Bg- 
fineſs tohim, he will of himſelf with 
delight betake himſelf to thoſe thingy, 
you "would have him do, eſpecially if 
they be propoſed as Rewards for har 
ving performed his T«4 in that Play 
ls commanded him, For if hg be we 
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red every Day to whip his Top ſo Conpmi- 


long, as to make him ſifficiently wea- 
ry , do you not think he will apply 
himſelf with eagerneſs to his Book, and 
wiſh for it, if you promiſe it him as a 
Reward of having whipped his Top 
luſtily, quite out all the time that 1s 
ſet him? Children, in the things they 
do, if they comport with rheir Age, 
find little difference ſo they may be do- 
ing; the efteem they have for one 
thing above another, they borrow from 
othets : So that what thoſe about 
them make to be a Reward to them, 
will really be ſo. By this Art it is in 
their Governour's choice, whether 
Srotch-hoppers ſhall reward their Dan- 
ting, or Dancing their Stotch-hoppers ; 
whether Peg-top, ot Reading ; play- 
ing at Trap, .or ſtudying the Globes, 
ſhall be more acceptable and pleaſing 
to them. All that they deſire being 
to be buſie, and buſie, as they imagine, 
in things of their own choice, and 
which they receive as Favours from 
their Parents,. or others, for whom 
they have reſpe&, and with whom 
they would be in credit. A Sett of 
Children thus ordered, and kept from 
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the ll example of orhers, would all of 
them, I ſuppoſe, with as much ear- 
neſtneſs and delight, learn to read, 
write, and whatelſe one would have 
them, as others do their ordinary 
Plays: And theeldeſt being thus en- 
tered , and this made the taſhion of 
rhe Place, it would be as impoſfible 
to hinder them- from learning the one, 
is 1t-1s ordinarily to keep them from 
the other. 

d. 123. Play-things I think Chil. 
dren ſhould have, and of all ſorts, 
bur {till co be in the keeping of their 
Tutors, or ſome body elſc, whereof the 
Child {ſhould have in his power but 
6ne at once, and ſhould not be ſuffered 
to have another, but when he reitor'd 
that, "Fhis teaches them betimes to 
be careful of not loling, or ſpoiling the 
things they have, whereas plenty and 
variety 1n their own keeping, makes 
them wanton and careleis, and teaches 
ther from the beginning to be $Juan- 
derers and Walters, "Theſe, I contels, 
are httle things, and ſuch as will feem 
beneath the Care of a Governour ; but 
hothing, that may form Children's 
Minds, 1s to - over-look'd and ne- 
4 | zlected, 
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glefted, and whatſoever introduces Pl 
Habies, and ſettles Cuſtoms in them, **"** 
deſerves the Care and attention of their 
Governours, and is not a [mall thing 
in 1ts Conſequences. 
$.124. Ly:ng is ſoready and cheap a 7ying. 

Cover for any Miſcarriage,and ſo much 
in faſhion amonegſt all ſorts of People, 
that a Child can hardly avoid obſer- 
ving the uſe is made of ic on all oc- 
calions ; and ſo can ſcare be kepr, 
without great care, from getting into 
it: Buritis foull a Quality, and the 
mother of ſo many ill ones that ſpawa 
from it, and take ſhelter under it, that 
a Child ſhould be brought up in the 
greateſt abhorrence of it imaginable. 
It ſhould be always (when occaſionally 
it comes to be mentioned) be ſpoke 
of before him with the utmolt de- 
teſtation , as a Quality ſo wholly in- 
competent with a Gentleman, that no 
body of any Credit can bear the impu- 
tation of a Lye, that 1t 1s proper only 
to Beggar-Bays, and the abhorr'd Ra- 
{(cality, and not toicrable 1n any one, 
who would converic with People of 
Condition, or have any Eitcem or Re- 
puration 1n the World ; And the firſt 
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time he is found in a Lye, it ſhould ra- 
cher be wondered at as a monſtrous 
Thing in him, than reproved as an 
ordinary Fault. If that keeps bim nor 
from ws! nog the next time he muſt 
be ſharply rebuked, and fall into the 
ſtate of great Diſpleaſure of his Father 
and Morher, and all about him, who 
take notice of it. And if this way work 
not the Cure, you muſt come to blows, 
For after he has been thus warned, a 
premeditated Lye muſt always be loo- 
ked upon as obſtinacy, and never be 
permitted to *ſcape unpuniſhed. 

$. 125. Children, afrajd to have 
their Faults ſeen in their naked Co- 
lours, will, like the reſt of the Sons of 
Adam , be apt to make Excuſes, This 
is a Fault uſually bordering upon, and 
leading to untruth, and is not to be 1in- 
dulged in them: But yet it ought to 
be cured rather with ſhame than 
roughneſs. If therefore when a Child 
& queſtioned for any thing, his firſt 
Anſwer be an Excuſe , warn him fo- 
berly to tell the truth ; and then if 
he perſiſts to ſhuMe it off with a Fal/- 
hood, he muſt bs chaſtiſed, But if 


he direaly confeſs, you muſt com- 
mend 
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mend his Ingenuity, and pardon the ***%- 


Fault, be it what jt will ; and pardon 
it ſo, that you never ſo much as re- 
proach him with it, or mention it co 
him again. Forif you would have 
him in love with Ingenuity, and by a 
conſtant praQtice make ir habirual ro 
him, you muſt take care, that it ne- 
yer procure him the leaſt inconveni- 
ence : but on the cgatrary, his own 
Confeffion bringing always with it 
perfe& Impunity, ſhould be beſides in- 
couraged by ſome Marks of Appro- 
bation. Tf his Excuſe be ſuch ar any 
time, that you cannot prove it to have 
any Falſhood in it, let it paſs for True, 
and be ſure not ſhew any Suſpicion 
of it. Let him keep up his Repu- 
tation with you as high as ts poſſible ; 
for when - once he finds he has loft 
that, you have loſt a great and your 
beſt hold upon him. Therefore let 
him not think he has the Chara- 
Qter of a Liar with you, as long as you 
can avoid it without flattering him in 
ir. Thus fome ſlips in Truth may be 
over-looked, Bur after he has once 
been correfted for a Lye, you muſt 
be ſure never after to pardon it in him, 

when 
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when ever you find, and take notice 
to him, that he js guilty of it. For 
it being a Fault, which he has been 
forbid, and may, unleſs he be wiltul, 
avoid, the repeating of 1t 1s perfect per- 
verſneſs, and muſt have the chaſtiſe- 
ment due to that Offence. 

Q. 126, This is whatTI have thought 
concerning the general Method of E- 
ducating a young Gentleman, which 
though I am apt to ſuppoſe may have 
{ome influence on the whole courſe of 
his Education, yet Iam far from ima- 
gining it contains all-thoſe particulars, 
which his growing Years, or peculiar 
Temper may require. But this being 
premilcd 1n general, we ſhall 1a the 
next place deſcend to. a more particu- 
lar Conſideration of the ſeveral parts 
of his Education. 

d. 127, That which eyery Gentle 
man (that takes any care of his Edu- 
cation) dctires for his Son, beſides the 
Eſtate he leaves himyis contain'd,I ſup- 
poſe, 11 theſe four Things, Foes, Wil- 
dom, Breeding, and Learning. 1 will 
not trouble my ſelf whether theſe 
words do not ſome of them ſvumetimes 
ftand for the ſame thing, or really 1n- 
clude 
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clude one another. It ſerves my turn Excuſes. 


here to follow the popular uſe of theſe 
Words, which I preſume, is clear e- 
nough to make me be underſtood, and I 
hope there will be no difficulty to com- 
prehend my Meaning. 


$. 128. 1 place Yertue as the firſt y:ne, 


and moſt neceffary of tnoſe Endow- 
ments, that belong to a Man or a Gen- 
tleman, as abſolutely requiſite ro make 
him valued and beloved by others, ac- 
ceptable or tolerable to himſef ; with- 
out that, I think, he will neither be 
happy in this, nor the other World. 


hq. 129. As the Foundation of this, g:,. 


there ought very early to be imprinted 
on his Mind a true Notion of God, as 
of the independent Supreme Being, 
Author and Maker of all Things, from 
whom we receive all our Good, that 
loves us, and gives us all Things ; and 
conſequent to it a Love and Reve- 
rence of him. :: 'I'his 1s enough to be- 
e10 with, without going to explain 
chis matter any farther, for tear, lealt, 
by talking too early to hun of Spurits, 
and being unſeaſonably torward to 
make him underſtand the incompre- 
hentble Nature of that infinite Being, 
14s 
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his Head be either fil'd with falſe, 
or perplexed with unintelligible Noti- 
ons of him. Let him only be cold 
upon occaſion of God, that made and 


governs all Things, hears and ſces e- 


very Thing, and does all manner of 
Good to thoſe, chat love and obey him. 
You will find that being told of fuch a 
God,other Thoughts will be apt to riſe 
up faſt enough in his Mind about him, 
which, as you obſerve them to - have 


any miſtakes, you mult ſec right ; and 


I think it would be better if Men ge- 
nerally refted 1n ſuch an Idea of God, 
without being too Curious 1in their 
Notions about a Being, which all muſt 
acknowledge incomprehenſible, where- 
by many, who have not ſtrength and 
clearneſs of Thought,to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what they can, and what they 
cannot know, run themſelves into Sw 
perſtition or Atheiſm, making God like 
themſelves, or ( becauſe they cannot 
comprehend any thing elſe) none at 
all. 

$. 130. Having by gentle degrees, 
as you find him capable of it, {ſecled 
{uch an Idea of God in his Mind, and 
taught him to pray to him, forbear 
any 
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any Diſcourſe of other Spirits, till the Stiri = 


mention of them coming in his way 
upon occa(ion hereafter to be ſet down, 
and his reading the Seripture-Hiftory, 
put him upon that enquiry; 


9. 131. But even then, and always G#lins. 


whilft he is Young, be fure to pre- 
ſerve hus tender Mind from all Impref- 
fioas and Notions of Sprites and Gev- 
liss, or any fearful Apprebenfions mn 
the dark. It being the uſual Method 
of Servants to awe Children, and keep 
them ia fubjettion, by telling them 
| of Ran-Head and Bloody-Bones, and 
fuch other Names, as carry with them 
the Idea's of fome hurtful- terrible 
Thiogs, inhabiting darkneſs. This muſt 
be carefully prevented. For though 
by this fooliſh way, they may keep 
them from little Faults, yet the Re- 
medy is much worſe than the Diſeaſe, 
2nd there is ſtamped upon their Minds 
Idea's, that follow them with Terror 
and Aﬀeightment, For ſuch Bug-bear 
' Fhoughts once got into the tender 
Minds of Children, fiak deep: there, 
and faſten themſelves fo, as not eafily, 
fever, to. be. got qutagain, and whilſt 
they axe. there, frequently baunt them 


with 
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with ſtrange Viſions, making Chil: 
dren daſtards when alone, and afraid 
of their Shadows and Darkneſs all their 
Lives after. For it is to be taken no- 
tice, that the firſt Impreſſions ſink 
deepeſt into the Minds of Children, 
and the Notions, they are polleſs'd 
with when young, are ſcarce by any 
Induſtry or Art ever after quite wiped 
out. - I have had thoſe complain to 
me, when Men, who had been thus 
uſed when young, that though: their 
Reaſon corrected the wrong Idea's,they 
had then taken in.; and though they 
were {atisfied, that there was no cauſe 
to fear inviſible Beings more in the 
Dark,than in the Light ; yet that theſe 
Notions were apt ſtill upon any occa- 
ſion to ſtart up firſt in their prepoſſeſs'd 
Fancies, and not to be removed with- 
out ſome Pains. And to let you fee, how 
laſting frighttul Images are, that take 
place in the Mind early, I ſhall here 
rell you a pretty remarkable bur true 
Story. There was in a Town 1n the 
Weſt,a Man of a diſturb'd Brain, whom 
the Boys uſed to teaze, when he came 
in: their way : This Fellow one Day 
ſeeing in the Street' one of thoſe _ 
that 
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that uſed to vex hin, ſtep'd into a Cyr- Gblins. 
lers Shop he was near, and there ſet- 
zing on a naked Sword, made after the 
Boy, who ſeeing him coming ſo arm- 
ed, betook himſelf to his Feet, and 
ran for his Life ; and by good luck, had 
Stregth and Heels enough to reach 
his Father's Houſe, before the Mad- 
man could get up to him : The Door 
was only latch'd, and when he had the 
Latch in his Hand, he turn'd about his 
Head to ſee how near his purſuer was, 
who was at the encrance of the Porch 
with his Sword up ready to ſtrike, and 
he had juſt time to get in and clap to 
the Door to avoid the Blow, which 
though his Body eſcaped, his Mind did 
not. This frightning Idea made ſo 
deep an Impreſſion there, that it laſted 
many Years, if not all his Life after. 
For, telling this Story when he was a 
Man, he ſaid, That after that time till 
then, he never went 1n at that Door 
(that he could remember) at any time, 
without looking back, whatever Bu- 
{ineſs he had in his Head, or how lit- 
tle ſoever, before he came thither, he 
thought of this Mad-man: 
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If Children were let alone, they 
would be na more afraid in the Dark, 
than of the broad Sun-ſhine : They 
would in their turns as much welcome 
the one for Sleep, as the other to Play 
in ; and there ſhould be no diſtinion 
made to them by any Diſcourſe of more 


danger or terrible Things in the one 


than the other ; but if the folly of any 
one about them ſhould do them this 
Harm, to make them think there is 
any difference between being in the 
dark and winking, you muſt, get it 
out of their Minds as ſoon as you 
can, and let them know, T hat God, 
who made all Things good for them, 
made the Night that they might (lcep 
the better and the quieter ; and that 
they being under his Protection, there 
is nothing in the dark to hurt them. 
What is to be known more of God and 
Good Spirits, 1s to be deferr'd till the 
time we ſhall hereafter mention, and 
of Evil Spirits, 'twill be well if you 
can keep him from wrong Fancies a- 
bout them, ill he is ripe - that ſort 
of Knowledge. 

$.123. Having laid the Foundations 
of Yertue in a true Notion of a _ 

uc 
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ſuch as the Creed wiſely teaches, as 77: 


far as his Age 1s capable, and by ac- 
cuſtoming him to pray to hum. The 
next thing to be taken Care of, is to 
keep him exaGtly to ſpeaking of Truth, 
and by all the ways imaginable, in- 
clining him to be good natur'd. Let 
him know that "Twenty Faults are 
ſooner to be forgiven, than the fra7n- 
ing of Truth to cover any one by as 
Excuſe. And to teach him betimes to 
love, and be good natur'd to others, is 
to lay early the true Foundation of an 
honeſt Man: All Injuſtice generally 
ſpringing from too great Love of our 

ſelves, and too little of others. 
Fhis 1s all I ſhall ſay of this Matter 
in genera), and is enough for laying 
the firſt Foundations of Vertue in a 
Child. As he grows up, the Tendency 
of his natural Inclination muſt be ob- 
ſerved, which, as it inclines him, more 
than 1s convenient, on one or t'orher 
ſide from the right Path of Vertue, 
ought to have proper Remedies appl- 
ed. For few of Adam's Children are 
lo happy, as not to be born with 
fome Byalſs in their natural Temper, 
which it is the Buſineſs of Educga- 
M 2 tion 
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tion either to take off, or counter.ba- 
lance ; but to enter into the Particu- 
lars of this, would be beyond the De- 
ſign of this ſhort Treatiſe of Educa- 
tion. TI 1ntend not a Diſcourſe of all 
the Vertues and Vices, and how each 
Vertue 1s to be attained, and every 
particular Vice by its peculiar Reme- 
dies cured. Though 1 have mention- 
ed ſome of the molt ordinary Faults, 
and the ways to be uſed 1n correCting 
them, 

d. 133. Wiſdom, 1 take in the po- 
pular acceptation, for a Man's ma- 
naging his Buſinels ablely, and with 
fore-light in this World. This 1s the 
product of a good natural Temper, 
application of Mind, and Experience 
together, and not to be taught Chit: 
dren. The greateſt "Thing that in 
them can be done towards it, 1s to hin- | 
der them, as much as may be, trum be- 
ing Cunning, which being the ape of 
Wijdom, is the moſt diſtant from it that | 
can be, arid as an Ape, for the likeneſs | 
It has toa Man, wanting what really 
{hould make him ſo, is by. ſo much 
the uglier. Cuzzizg is only the want 
of Underſtanding, which, becauſe it 

cannot 
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cannot compals its ends by direct ways, Widm. +, 
would do .it by a Trick and Circum- 
vention ; and the Miſchief of it is, a 
cexnving Trick helps but once , but hin- 
ders ever after. No cover was ever. 
made either ſo big or ſo fine as to hide 
its ſelf, No Body was ever ſocannirg 
as to conceal their being ſo; and when 
they are once diſcovered, every Body is. 
ſhie, every Body diſtruſtful of crafty 
Men,and all the World forwardly joyn 
to oppoſe and defeat them. Whilſt. 
the open, fair, wiſe Man has every Body 
to make way for him, and goes di- 
rectly to his Buſineſs. Toaccuſtoma 
Child to have true Notions. of things, 
and not to be ſatisfied till he has them. 
To raiſe his Mind to great and wor- 
thy Thoughts, and to keep him at a 
diſtance from Falſhood and Cunning, 
which has always a broad mixture of 
Falſhood in it, is the fitteſt preparation 
of a Child for Mi/dom, which being 
to be learn'd from Time, Experience, 
| and Obſervation, and an Acquaintance 
with Men, their Teinpers, and De- 
ſigns, are_not to be expected 1n the 1g- 
norance and inadvertency of Child- 
hood, or the inconfiderate heats and 
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unwarineſs of Youth : All that can be 


done towards it, during this unripe 
Age, is, as I have faid, to accuftom 
them to Truth, and ſubmiſſion to Rea- 
ſon ; and, as much as may be, to re- 
flection on their own Actions. 

- I. 134. The next good Quality be- 
longing to a Gentleman, 1s good Breed- 
ins. There are Two Sorts of ll 


Breeding, The one a ſheepiſh Baſhful- 
eſs, and the other a m1ſ-becoming 


Negligence 'and Diſreſpect in our Car- 
riage, both which are avoided by duly 
obſerving this one Rule, Voz to think 
meanly of onr* ſelves, and not to think 
meanly of others. 

6. 135. The firſt Part of this Rule 
muſt not be underſtood in oppoſition 
to Humility, but to Afurance. We 


ought not to think ſo well of our ſetves, 


as to ſtand upon our own Value, or 


allume a Preference to others, becauſe 


of any Advantage, we may imagine, 
we have over them ; but Modeſtly to 
take what is offered, when it is our 
due- But yet we ought to think ſo well 
of our ſelves, as to perform thoſe Atti- 


ons, which are incumbent on, and 


expected of us, without diſcompoſure, 
| 2” or 
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or diſorder, in whoſe preſence ſoever Breeding. 
weare, keeping that reſpe& and di- 
ſtance, which is due to every one's 
Rank and Quality. There is often in 
People , eſpecially Children ,. a clow- 
niſh ſhamefac'dneſs before Strangers, 
or thoſe above them : They are con- 
founded in their Thoughts , Words, 
and Looks ; and ſo lofe themſelves in 
that confuſion, as not to be able to do 
any thing, or at leaſt not do it with 
that freedom and gracefulneſs, which 
pleaſes, and makes them acceptable. 
The only cure for this, as for any o- 
ther Miſcarriage, is by uſe to intro- 
duce the contrary Habit. But ſince 
we cannot accuſtom our ſelves to con- 
verſe with Strangers, and Perſons of 
Quality, without being in their com- 
pany , nothing can cure this part of 
Ili-breeding, but change and variety of 
Company, and that of Perſons above 
us 
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d. 136. As the before-mentioned 
conſiſts in too great a concern, how to 
behave our ſelves towards others ; fo 
the other part of Il]-breeding, lies in the 
appearance of too /:ttle care of pleaſing, 
or ſhewing reſpett to thoſe we. have to 
M 4 do 
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Breeding. do with. To avoid thele, two things 
are requiſite ; Firſt, a diſpoſition of the 
Mind not to offend others ; and, ſe- 
condly, the moſt acceptable, and agree- 
able way of expreſſing that Diſpoſition. 
From the one, Men are called C:w1l ; 
from the other Well-faſhion” d. The 
latter of theſe is, that decency and 
gracefulneſs of Looks, Voice, Words, 
Motions, Geſtures,and of all the whole 
outward Demeanour , which pleaſes 
in Company, and makes thoſe eafie 
and delighted, whom we converſe 
with, This is,as.it were,the Language, 
whereby that internal Civility: of the 
Mind 1s expreſſed ; and being very 
much governed by the Faſhion and 
Cuſtom of every Country , as other 
l.apguages are, mult, in the Rules 
and. Practice of it, be learn'd chiefly 
from Obſervation, and the Carriage of 
thoſe, who are allow'd to be exaQly 
well-bred. The other part, which 
lies. 1m the Mind, 1s that g yeneral Good- 
will and Regard for all People, which 
Makes any one have a care not to ſhew, 
in his Carriage, any contempt , dil- 
ceſpett , or neglect of them ; but to 
EXP ic6, according to the Faſhion and 
Way 
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Way of that Country, a reſpe& and Breeding. 
value for them, according to their Rank 
and Condition, 

9. 137. There 1s another fault in 
good Manners, and that is exceſs of 
Ceremony, and an obſtinate perſiſting 
to force upon another, what is not his 
due, and what he cannot take with- 
out folly or ſhame. This ſeems ra- 
ther a deſign to expoſe than oblige : 
Or at leaſt looks like a conteſt for ma- 
ſtery, and at beſt is but troubleſome, 
and ſo can be no part of Good: Breeding, 
which has no other uſe nor end, but 
to make People eaſie and ſatisfied i in 
their converſation with us. This is 
a fault few young People are apt to 
fall into ; but yet if they are ever guil- 
ty of it, or are ſuſpeCted to encline that 
way, they ſhould be told of it, or 
warned of this miſtaken Civility, The 
thing they ſhould endeavour and aim 
at in Converſation, ſhould b2 to ſhew 
Reſpett, Eſteem, and Good-will, 
by paying to every one that common 
Ceremony and Regard which 1s 1n 

civility due to them. To do this, 
without a ſuſpicion of Flattery, Diffi- 


mulation, or Meannels, is a great Skill, 
which 
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Breeding. which g00d Senſe, Reaſon , and good 


Company can only teach ; but is of 
ſo much ule 1n civil Life, that it is 
well worth the ſtudying. 

Q. 138. Though the managing our 
ſelves well, in this part of our Behavi- 


our, has the name of Good+Breeding, 


as if peculiarly the effett of Education; 
et, as I have ſaid, young Children 
ſhould not be much perplexed abourit ; 
I mean about putting off their Hats, 
and making Legs modiſhly. Teach 
them Humility,and to be good-natur'd, 
if you can, and this ſort of Manners 
will not be wanting : Civil:ty being, 
in truth , nothing but a care not to 
{hew any Lighting, or contempt, of 
any one 1n Converſation. What are the 
moſt allow'd and eſteem'd ways of ex- 
preſſing this, we have above obſerved. 
it is as peculiar and different, in ſeveral 
Countries of the World, as their Lan- 
guages ; and therefore if it be rightly 
conſidered, Rules and Diſcourſes, 
made to Children about it, are as uſe- 
leſs and impertinent, as 1t would be 
now and then to give a Rule or two 
of the Spaziyjh Tongue, to one that con- 
verſes only with Em2liſh-men. Be as 
buſts 
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bufie as you pleafe with Diſcourſes of #reedine. 
C:vility toryour Son,ſfuch as is his Com- 
pany, ſuch will be his Manners. A 
Plough-man of your Neighbourhood, 
that has never been out of his Pariſh, 
read what LeCtures you pleaſe to him, 
will be as ſoon in his Language as his 
Carriage a Courtier ; that 1s, neither 
will be more polite than of thoſe he 
uſes to converſe with : And therefore 
of this, no other care can be taken. 
And, in good earneſt, if I were to 
ſpeak my Mind freely, ſo Children 
o nothing out of Obſtinacy , Pride, 
and Ill-nature , *tis no great matter 
how they put off their Hats, or make 
Legs. If you can teach them ta love 
and reſpe& other People, they will, 
as their Age requires it; find ways to 
expreſs it acceptably to every one, ac- 
cording to the Faſhions they have been 
uſed to: And as to their Motions and 
Carriage of their Bodies, a Dancing- 
Maſter, as has been faid, whea it 1s 
fit, will teach them what is moſt be- 
coming. in the mean time, when 
they are young, People expect not that 
Children ſhould be over-mindful of 
theſe Ceremonies ; Careleſneſs is al- 
PA low'd 
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Breedirg. low'd to that Age, and becomes them 
as well as Complements do grown 
People : Orat leaſt, if ſome very nice 
People will think it a fault, I am ſure 
it is a fault, that ſhould be over-look" "Wh 
and left to Time and Converſation -o0n- 
ly to cure. And therefore I think it not 
worth your while to have your Son (as 
T often ſee Children are ) moleſted or 
chid about it : But where there 1s Pr:de 
or- -aature appearing 1n his Carriage, 
there he muſt be perſuaded or ſhamed 
out of it. 

campary, IF. 139. This that T have ſaid here, 

if it were well refleted on, would, 

ha lead us a little farther, ,and 
et us ſee of what influence Company 
is. *Tis not the Modes of Civility 
alone, that are imprinted by Comver- 
fations The tinQture of Company 
ſinks deeper than the out-ſide ; and 
offibly, if a true eſtimate were made - 
of the Morality and Religions of the 

World, we ſhould find, that the far 

greater part of Mankind received even 

t1oſe Opinions and Ceremonies they 
would die for, rather from the Fa- 
ſhions of their Country, and the con- 
ſtant practice of thole about them, 

than 
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than from any conviction of their Rea- Company. 
ſons. I mention this only to let you 

ſee of what moment, I think, Com- 
pany ts to your Son, in all the parts 

of his Life, and therefore how much 

that one part 1s to be weighed, and 
provided for ; it being of greater force 

to work upon him, than all you can 

do beſides. 

d. 140. You will wonder, perhaps, rai, 
that I put Learning laſt, eſpecially if I 
tell you I think it the leaſt part. This 
will ſeem ſtrange in the mouth of a 
bookiſh Man ; and this making uſu- 
ally the chief, if not only buſtle and 
ſtir about Children, this being almoſt 
that alone, which 1s thought on, when 
People talk of Education, makes it the 
greater Paradox. When I conſider 
what a-do is made about a little Latin 
and Greek, how many Years are ſpent 
in it, and what a noiſe and bufinelſs it 
makes to no purpoſe, I can hardly for- 
bear thinking, that the Parents of 
Children till live in fear of the School- 
maſters Rod, which they look on as the 
only Inſtrument of Education, as a 
Language or two to be its whole Buſi- 
neſs. How elle is it poſſible that a Child 

ſhould 
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Learning, ſhould be chain'd to the Oar, Seven, 


Eight, or Ten of the beſt Years of 
his Life to ger a Language or Two, 
which I think, might be had at a 
great deal cheaper rate of Pains and 
Time, and be learn'd almoſt in playing. 

Forgive me therefore, it I ſay, 1 can- 
not with Patience think, that a young 
Gentleman ſhould be put into the 
Herd, and be driven with Whip and 
Scourge, as if he were to run the Gant- 
ler through the ſeveral Claſles, ad ca 
piendum ingenii cultum. What then, fay 
you, would you not have him Write 
and Read ? Shall he be more ignorant 
than the Clerk of our Pariſh, who 


takes Hopkins and Sternhold for the beſt 


Poets in the World, whom yet he 
makes worſe, than they are, by his ill 
Reading ? Not ſo, not ſo faſt, I be- 
ſeech you. Reading, and Writing, and 
Learning, I allow to be neceſſary, but 
yet not the chiefeſt Buſineſs, I ima- 
gine you would think him a very foo- 
liſh Fellow, that ſhould not value a 
Vertuous or a Wiſe Man, infinitely be- 
fore a great Scholar : Not but that I 
think Learning a great help to both 
in well diſpos'd Minds ; but yet it _— 
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be confeſs'd allo, that 1n others not ſo Efarung. 
diſpos'd, it helps them only to be the 
more fooliſh or worſe Men. I ſay 
this, that when you conſider of the 
Breeding of your Son, and are look- 
ing out for a School-Maſter, or a Tu- 
tor, you would not have (as is uſu- 
al) Latin and Logick only in your 
Thoughts. Learning mult be had, but 
in the ſecond place, as ſubſervient 
only to greater Qualities: Seek out 
ſome-body, that may know how dil- 
creetly to frame his Manners : Place 
him in Hands, where you may, as 
much as poſlible, ſecure his Innocence, 
cheriſh and nurſe up the Good, and 
gently correct and weed out any Bad 
lnclinations, and ſettle in him good 
Habits. This is the main Point, and 
this being provided for, Learning may 
be had in to the —_— and that, as [ 
think, at a very cafie rate, by Methods 
that may be thought on. 

9. 141. When he can talk, 'tis time x9,yag. 
he ſhould begin to learn to read. But 
as to this, give me leave here to incul- 
cate again, what 1s very apt to be for- 
gotten,viz, That a great Care 1s to be 


taken, that it be never made as a Bu- 
ſineſs 
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fineſs-to him, nor he look on it as 
a Task. We naturally, as I ſaid, 
even froin our Cradles, love Liberty, 
and have therefore an averſion to ma- 
ny Things, for no other Reaſon, but 
becauſe they are injoyn'd us. I have 
always had a Fancy, that Learning 
might be made a Play and Recrea- 
tion to Children ; and that they might 
be brought to deſire to be taught, if it 
were propos'd to them as a thing of 
Honour, Credit, Delight and Recrea- 
tion, or as a Reward for doing ſome: - 
thing elſe ; and if they were never 
chid or correted for the neglett of it. 
That which confirms me in this Opi- 
nion, is, that amongſt the raruoMiy 
*tis fo much a Faſhion, and Emulati- 
on, amongſt their Children, to /ears ro 
Read, and Write, that they cannot 
hinder them from it: They will 
learn it one from another, and are as 
intent on it, as if it were forbiddeh 
them. I remember that being at 3 
Friend's Houſe, whoſe younger Son, a 
Child in Coats, was not eafily brought 
to his Book'(being taught 70 Read at 
home by his Mother) I adviſea to try 
another way, then requiring it of him 

as 
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as his Duty ; we therefore, in a Diſc Reading. 
courſe on purpoſe among our 1ſelves, 
1n his hearing, but whout taking any 
notice of him, declared, 'That it was 
the Privilege and Advantage of Heirs 
and Elder Brothers, to be Scholars ; chac 
this made them fine Gentlemen, and 
beloved by every body : And'that for 
Younger Brothers, *twas a: Favaur to 
admit them to Breediag ; to'be taught 
to Read and Write, 'was' more than 
came to their {hare ; they might be 
| ignorant Bumpkins and Clowns , if 
they pleaſed. 'I his {40 wrought upoa 
the Child, that afterwards the defired 
to be taught ; would come himſelf to 
his Mother to /carz, and would not 
let his Maid be quiet till ſhe heard 
him/his Leflon. T doubt-not but ſome 
way like-this might be taken with 0- 
ther Children ; and when their Tem- 

. persare found, ſome Fhoughts be in- 
{tilled into them, that nughrdet them 
upon deſiring of Learning themſelves, 
and make them ſeck-1t, as another ſort 
of Play or Recreation, But then, as 
T-{aid"before, it muſt -never be imp0o- 
fed asa Task, nor made -a-trouble-to 
them. There may be Dice -and Play- 

N tings, 
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things, with the Letters on them, to 
teach Children the Alphabet by play- 
ing ; and. twenty other ways may be 
found, ſuitable to their particular Tem- 
pers, to make this kind of Learning a 
Sport to them. 

d. 142. Thus Children may be co- 
zen'd into a Knowledge of the Letters; 
be taught toread, without perceiving it to 
be any thing but a Sport,and play them: 
ſelves into that others are whipp'd for. 
Children ſhould not have any thing 
like Work, or ſerious, laid on them ; 
neither their Minds nor Bodies w1ll 
bear it. It injures their Healths; and 
their being forced and tied down to 
their Books, in an Ape at enmity with 
all ſuch reſtraint, has, I doubt ngt, 
been the reaſon, why a great many 
have hated Books and Learning , all 
their Lives after : *Tis like a Surfeit, 
that leaves, an Averſion behind not to 
be removed... + 

d. 143. I have therefore thought, 
that if Play-things were fitted to this 


purpoſe, as they are uſually to none, 


Contrivances might- be. made 70 teach 
Chilarento Read, whillt they thought 


they .were only Playing, For ex- 


ample, 
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ample, What if an[vory-Ball were made Reading: 


like that of the Royal-Oak Lottery, 
with Thirty two ſides, or one rather 
of Twenty tour, or Twenty tive ſides ; 
and upon ſeveral of thoſe {ides paſted 
on an A, upon ſeveral others B, ono- 
thers C, and on others D: 1 would have 
you begin with but theſe four Letters, 
or perhaps only two at firſt ; and when 
he is perfect in them , then add ano- 
ther ; and ſo on till each {ide\having 
one Letter, there be on it -the whole 
Alphabet. This I would have others 
play with before him, it being as good 
a ſort of Play to lay a Stake, who 
ſhall firſt rhrow an A or B, as who 
upon Dice ſhall throw Six or Seven. 
This being a Play amongſt you, tempt 
him not to it, left you make it Buli- 
neſs ; for 1 would not have him un- 
deritand *tis any thing but a Play of 
older People, and I doubt not but he 
will take to it of himſelf. And that 
he may have the more reaſon to think 
rt 15a Play, that he is ſometimes 1n fa- 
vour admitted to, when the Play is 
done, the Ball ſhould be laid up [afe 
out of his reach, that ſo it may not, by 
his having it in his keeping at any time, 
N 2 grow 
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Reading. grow ftale to him. To keep up his 


eagerneſs tot; let him think-it a Game 
belonging to thoſe above him : And 
when by this means he knows the 
Eetters, by clianging them into Syl- 
lables, he may /earn to Read, without 
knowing how he did fo, and never 
have any chiding or trouble about it ; 
nor fall out with Books, becauſe of the 
hard uſage and vexation they have 
cauſed him. Children, if you obſerve 
them, take abundance of pains to learn 
ſeveral Games, which, if they ſhould 
be enjoined them, they would abhorr 
as a Taskand Buſineſs. 1 know a Per- 
ſon of great Quality ( more yet to be 
honoured for his Learning and Vertue, 


than for his Rankand high Place) who - 


by paſting on the fix Vowels (for in 
our Language Y 1s one) on the fix ſides 
of a Die, and the remaining eighteen 
Conſonants on the ſides of three other 
Dice, has made thus a Play for his Chit- 
dren, that he ſhall win, who atone 
cait throws moft Words on thefe four 
Dice ; whereby his eldeft Son, yetiin 
Coats, has .play'd himſelf 7nto Spelling 
with, great eagerneſs, 'and without 
once having been-chid for-it, or forced 
ro-It, d. 144. 
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4. ] have-ſeen lutle Girls exer- Reading. 


©&. x. 
cile hep Hours together , and take 
abundanee of pains to be expert at 
Dibſtones, as they call it; Whillt T have 
been looking gn, I have thought, it 
wanted only ſome good Contrivance, 
to make them employ all that Induitry 
about ſomething that might be mare 
uſeful tq them; and methinks *cis on- 
ly the fault and negligence of elder 
People, that it is not ſq. Children are 
much leſs apt to be idle, than Men; 
and Mea are to be blamed,if ſome part 
of that buſje Humour be not turned to 
uſeful Things ; which might be made 
uſually as delightful to them, as thoſe 
they are employ'd in, if Men would 
| be but half {9 forward to lead tize way, 
as theſe little Apes would be to follow. 
[ imagine ſome wiſe Portugueſe here- 
tofore began this Faihiva amonaglt the 
Children of his Country , where, I 
have been told, as I ſaid, it is impoſ- 
ſible to hinder the Children trorm 
fearning to Read and Write: And 10 
ſome parts of Fraxce they teach one 
anotier to Sing and Dance from the 


Cradle, 
N 3 9.145: 
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Y. 145: The Letters paſted upon the 
ſides of the Dice, or Polygon,were beſt 
to be of the ſize of thoſe of the Folio 
Bible to begin with, and none of them 
Capital Letters ; ; when once he can 
read whar 1s printed in ſuch Letters, 
he will not long be 1gnorant of the 
great ones: And in the beginning, 
he ſhould not be perplexed with varie- 
ty; with this Die, alſo, you might 
have a Play juſt like the Royal-Oak, 
which would be another variety, and 
play for Cherries or Apples,c*c. 
© $. 146. Beſides theſe, Twenty other 
Plays might be invented, depending 
on Lezters, which thoſe, who like this 
way, may eaſily contrive and get made 
£© this uſe if they will. ' But the Four 
Dice above-mentioned, I think ſo ealy, 
and uſeful, rhat it will be hard to find 
any better, and there wall be {car Ce need 
of any oth » of 

'&. 147. "I hus much for earning to 
_ which ler him never be driven 
to, nor chid for ; cheat him into it if 
you can, bur make ir not a Buſineſs 
tor hira ; *tis better it be'a Year later 
before he can read, than that he ſhould 
His Way get an averſion to Learning. 
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If you have any Conteſts with him, Reading. 
let it be in Matters of Moment, of 
Truth, and good Nature ; but lay no 
Task on him about A B C.- Uſe your 
Skill ro make his Will ſupple and pli- 
ant to Reaſon : teach him to love he. 
dit and Commendation; to abhorr be- 
ing thought ill or meanly of, eſpecial- 
ly by You and his Mother,and then the 
reſt will come all eaſily. But I think, 
if you will do that, you muſt not ſhac- 
kle and tie him up with -Rules about 
indifferent Matters, nor rebuke him 
for every little Fault, or perhaps lome, 
that to others would ſeem-great ones-: 
But of this I have ſaid enough al- 
ready. 

C. "148, When by theſe gentle ways 
he begins to be able to-read, ſome ealy 
pleaſant Book ſuited to his Capaci- 
ty, {ſhould be put into his Hands, 
wherein the entertainment, that he 
finds, might draw him on, and reward 
his Pains in Reading, and yet not ſuch 
as ſhould fill his Head with perfect- 
ly uſeleſs trumpery, or lay the prin- 
ciples of Vice and Folly. 'Þ'o this 
purpoſe,I think, A£ſop's Fables the beit, 
which being Stories apt to delight and 

N 4 ClltCi= 
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engertais a Child, may. yet afford uſes 
fk Reflections to a grown Man. And 
if his Memory retain them all his life 
after, he wil} or repent to find them 
there amohgſt his manly Thoughts, 
and ſerious | A If his A/op has 
Pifnres in it, it will entertain him 
niuch thc better, and encourage him 
to read, when, it catries the increaſe of 
knowleoge with it. For, {ach vitible 
Objefts Children -hear talked of in 
vain, and. without any fatisfaQion, 
whilſt 'they have no Idea's of them ; 
thoſe Idea's being not to be had from 
Sounds, - but: either the Things - them- 
{tives, or their Pi&tures. And there- 
fore I think, as ſoon as he begins to 
ſpell, as many. Pictures of Animals 
ſhould be got him, as can be found, 
with the printed names to them, which 
at the ſame time will invite him to 
read, and afford him Matter of Enqui- 
ry and Knowleage. Raynard the Fox, 
is another Book, I think, may be made 
uſe of to the ſame purpoſe. And if 
thoſe about him will talk to him often 
about the Stories he has read, and hear 
Him tell them, it will befades,other Ad- 
vantages, add Incouragement, and o» 

light 
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ight to his Reading, when he finds Kang. 
there is fome ule and pleaſure 1n it, 
which in the ordinary Method, I think 
Learners do not till late ; and ſo rake 
Books only for faſhionable amuze- 
ments, or impertigent troubles good for 
nothing. 

$. x49. The Lord's Prayer, the. 
Creeds, and Ten Commandments, *tis 
neceſſary he ſhould learn perfeQly by 
heart, but I think, not by reading 
them himſelf ia bis Primer, but by 
ſome-body's repeating them to him, 
even before he can read. But learning 
by heart, and /earning to read, ſhould 
not I think be mixed, and {o one made 
to clog the other. But his /earning to 
read ſhould be made as little trouble 
or buſineſs to bim as might be. 

What other Books there are in Exgliſh 
of the kind of thoſe above-mentioned, 
fit to exgage the liking of Children, and 
tempt them zo read;l do not know : But 
am apt ro think that Children, being 
generally delivered over io the Merhod 
of Schools, where the tear of the Rod 
Is to inforce, and not any pleaſure of 
the Imployment to invite theta to 
learn, this ſort of uſeful Books amongſt 
the 
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Reading. the number of filly ones, that are of 
all ſorts, have yet had the fate to be 
negleed ; and nothing that I know 
has been conſider'd of this kind out of 
the ordinary Road of the Horn-Book, 
Primer, Pfalter, T cſtament , and 
Bible. 

$. 150. As for the Bible, which Chil- 
| dren are uſually imploy'd in, to 
exerciſe and improve their Talent zz 
Reading,] think, the promiſcuous read- 
ing of it through, by Chapters, as they 
le in order, is ſo far from being of 
any Advantage to Children, either for 
the pe erfeCting their Reading, or prin» 
Cipiing their Religion, that perhaps a 
worſe could not be found. For what 
Pleaſure or Incouragement can it be 
to a Child to exerciſe himſelf 1n read- 
ing thoſe Parts of a Book, where he 
underſtands nothing ? And how little 
arc the Law of Moſes. the Song of Sole- 
207, the Prophecies 1n the Old, and the 
Epi les and Apocalypſe in the New Te- 
ſtament, ſuited to a Child's Capacity ! 
And though the Hiftory of the Evan- 
geliſts, and the Afts, have ſomething 
ca{ier; yet taken alrogether, i it 15 very 


diſproportionate to the underſtanding 
of 
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of Childhood. T grant, that the Prin- Readine- 
ciples of Religion are to be drawn 
from thence, and in the Words of the 
Scripture : yet none ſhould be propos'd 
to a Child, but ſuch, as are ſuited toa 
Child's Capacity and Notions. But 
'tis far from this to read through the 

_ whole Bible, and that for reading's ſake. 
And what an odd jumble of Thoughts 
muſt a Child have in his Head, if he 
have any at all ſuch as he ſhould have 
concerning Religion, who in his ten- 
der Ape, reads all the Parts of the 
Bible 1ndifferently, as the Word of God 
without any other diftinQtion. I am 
apt to think, that this in ſome Men has 
been the very Reaſon, why they never 
had clear and diftinet Thoughts of it 
all their Lite-time. 

d. 151. And now I am by chance 
fallen on this Subject, give me leave 
to ſay, thar ho are ſome Parts of 
the Scripture, which may be proper to 
be put into the Hands of a Child, to 
ingage him to read; ſuch as are the 
Story of Jo/+ph, and his Brethren, of 
David 211d Goliah, of David and Jo 
nathan, &c. And others, that he ſhould 
be made to re24 for his Inttr uCtion, as 

That, 
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Reading That, What you world have others do ng: 


ta you, da you the ſame unto thew ; and 
ſuch other eaſy and plain moral Rules, 
which being ficly choſen, might often 
be made uſe of, both far Reading and 
Inſtrufion together : But the Reading 
of the whole Scripture indifterently, js 
what I think very inconvenient far 
Children, till after having been made 
acquainted with the plaineft Fundg- 
mental Parts of it, they have got ſome 
kind of general view of what they 
ought priacipally to believe and pre- 
Que, which yet, I thiak, chey ought 
to receive in the very Words cf the 
Scripture, and not in ſuch, as Meg 
prepoll:s'd by Syſtems and Analogies, 


are apt in this caſe to make ule of, and 


force upon them. Dr. Worthingtop, to 
avoid this, has mede a Catechiſm, 
which has all its Anſwers in the pre- 


| Ciſe Words of the Scripture. A thing 


of good Example, and ſuch a ſound 
Form of Words, as no Chriſtian can 
except againſt, as not fit for his Child 
to learn, of this, as ſoon as he can 
lay the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten 
Commandments by heart, 1t may be 
fic for him to leara a Queſtion every 

Day, 
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Day, or every Week, as his Underſtan« Reading. 


dififf is able to receive, and his Memb- 
ry t6 retain ther. And when he has 


this Catechiſm perfetly by hearr, (6 


23s readily and roundly to an{wer to 
any Queſtion in the whole Book, it 
may be convenient to lodge in his Mind 
the Moral Rules ſartered up and 
down in the Bible, as the beſt Exerci/e 
if his Memory, and that which may be 
always a Rule to him ready at hand, 
a the whole Conduct of his Life. 


$. 152. When he can read Engliſh Wriing. 


well, it will be ſeaſonable to enter 


| him in Writizz > And here the firſt 


thing ſhould be taught him is, to hold 
his Pen right ; and this he ſhould be 
perfect in, before he ſhould be ſuffe- 
red to put it to Paper: For not only 
Children, but any body elſe, that 
would do any thing well, ſhould never 
be put upon too much of i at once, or 
be fet to perfeft themſelves in rwo 
parts of an Action at the ſame time, if 
they can poſſibly be feparated, When 
he has learn'd to hold his Pen right 
(to hold it betwixt the Thumb and 
Fore-frnger alone, I think beſt ; but in 
this, you ſhould conſult ſome good 

Wri- 
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Writing-maſter, or any other Perſon 
who writes well, and quick) then next 
he ſhould learn how to lay his Paper, 
and place his Arm and Body to it, Theſe 
PraQtices being got over, the way to 
teach him to Write , without much 
trouble, is to get a Plate graved, with 
the CharaCters of ſuchan Hand as you 
like beſt : But you muſt remember to 
have them a pretty deal bigger than he 
ſhould ordinarily write ; for every one 
naturally comes by degrees to write a 
leſs Hand, than he at firſt was taught, 
but never a bigger, Such a Plate be- 
ing graved, let ſeveral Sheets of good 
Writing-paper be printed oft with Red 
Ink, which he has nothing to do but 
to go over with a good Pen fill'd with 
Black Ink, which will quickly bring 
his Hand to the formation of thoſe 
Characters, being at firſt ſhewed 
where to begin, and how to form every 
Letter. And when he can do that 
well, he muſt then exerciſe on fair Pa- 
per ; and ſo may eaſily be brought #o 

Writethe Hand you deſire. 
$. 153. When he can Write well, 
and quick, I think it may be conve- 
nient, no3 only to continue the _ 
ci 
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ciſe of his Hand in Writing, but allo Prawing 


to improve the uſe of it farther in 
Draning, a thing very uſeful to a Gen- 
tleman in ſeveral occaſions ;: but eſpe- 
cially if he travel, as that which helps 
a Man often to expreſs, ina few Lines 
well put together, what a whole Sheer 
of Paper in Writing, would not be 
able to repreſent, and make intelligible, 
How many Buildings may a Man fee, 
bow many Machines and Habits meet 
with, the Idea's whereof would be ca- 
ſily. retain'd and communicated, by a 
little Skill in Drawizg; which being 
committed to Words, are 16 danger to 
| be loſt, or at beſt but ill retained in 
the moſt exact Deſcriptions ? -I do nor 
mean,. that I would have your Son a 
perfect Painter ; to be that to any tole- 
rable degree, will require more time 
than a young Gentleman can ſpare from 
his other Improvements of greater 
importance: But ſo much inſight 1n- 
to Perſpeftive, and skill tn Drawing, 
as will enable him to repreſent rolerably 
on Paper any thing he ſees, except 
| Faces, may, Ithink, be got 1a a little 
time, eſpecially if he have a Genius to 
it : Bur where that is wanting, unleſs 

it 
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Drawing. 1t be mm thnngs abſolnely neceſſary, it 


French. 


15 berter to let him paſs them by quiet- 
Iy, than to vex him abour them to no 
purpoſe : And therefore in this,as in all 
other things not abſs{ntely neceffary, 
the Rule holds, Nzhil invits Minervud. 

d. 154. As ſoon as he can ſpeak Ex- 
21iſþ, *ris time for him to learn ſome 
other Language : This no body doubts 
of, when French ts propoſed. And 
the Reaſon 1s, becauſe People are ac- 
cuſtomed to the right way of teaching 
chat Language, which is by talking 
it into Children ma conftant Converſa- 
tion, and not by Grammatical Rules, 
The Latiz Tongue would eaſily be 
taught the ſame way if his Tutor, 
being conftantly with him, would talk 
nothing elſe to'him, and make him 
anſwer ſtill in the fame Language, 
But becauſe French is a living Lan- 
guage, and to be uſed more in ſpeak- 
ing, that ſhould be firft learn'd, that 
the yet pliant Organs of Speech might 
be accuftomed to a due formation of 
thoſe Sounds, and he get the habit of 
pronouncing Frexch well, which is the 
harder'to be done the longer it 1s de- 
lay'd. 


d. TF 
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tad: oh well; which in this Me- 
thod is Uſually in a Year of two, he 
(ſhould proceed to Latis, which *is 
« wonder Paretits, when they have 


had the experiment in Frexch, ſhould. 


fot think ou tt to be fearn'd the fame 
way, by talking and reading. Only 

Care: 5 to betaken whillt he is Leh 
| ing theFt Fofeighn Languages, by ſpeak- 
ing and reading nothing eHe with his 
Trtor; tliat he do fiot forget to read 
Emghſh, whioli may' be oreſere'd by 
his Mother, or forhe-body elfe; hear- 


ing Hitt read ſome thifert Parts of the 


Scriptite, of other Engliſh Book every 

Day. 
$. 1 $6: Latin, T look upon as abſo- 
lutely neceffary to 4 Getrtleman; and 
indeed; Cuftom, which prevails over 
every thind, has made it {o much a 
Part of Education, - that eveti thoſe 
Children ate whipp'd to tt, and tnade 
ſpend many Hours of their precious 
time tificaſtly in Lariz, who, after they 
are once gone from School, are never 
to have mote to do with i as long as 
they live. Can there be afty thing 
more tidiculsus, than that a ” Barher 
| O {ſhould 
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. ſhould waſte his own Money, and his 


Son's time, in ſetting him to..learn the 
Roman . Language, when''at the; ſame 
rime-- he,.deligns him for..a Trade, 
wherein he; having no. uſe of Latin, 
fails not. to forget that little, which he 
brought from School, and ' which *tis 
Ten to Qne he abbor rs, for the ill u- 
ſage it; procur'd him? Could it be be- 
liev'd, unleſs we had every where a- 
mongſt us Examples of it, 'that a 
Child ſhould be forced to learn the Ru- 
diments of a Language, which he is 
never to uſe in the courſe of Life, he 
is deſignedto, and negle&t all the while 
the writing a. good Hand, and. caſt- 
ing Account, which are of great Ad- 
vantage an. all Conditions of Life, and 
ro molt., Trades indiſpenſibly neceſſa- 
ry.?, But though. theſe Qualifications, 
requiſite, to.; Trade and Commerce, 
and . the Buſineſs of the World, are 
ſeldom, or never to be had at Grani- 
mar Schools, yet thither, not oaly Gen- 
tlemen ſend: their younger Sons, 1n- 
tended for Trades ;- but even. Tradeſ- 
men and Farmers fail not to ſend. their 
Children, though they have. neither 
Intention nor Ability to' make them 

Scholars. 
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Scholars. © If you:ask them «why: they: Latin. - 


dothis, they think it as ftrange/a Os.) 
ſtion, as if-you ſhould ask themy-why ' 
they' go to Church, Guftom'iſerves* 
for Reaſon, and has, to \thoſe+ who 
take it for Reaſon, {o conſecrated. this' 
Method, that it is almoſt Keligiouſly. 
obſerved by them, and they ſtick to ity 
25 if their Children had ſcarce an Or-: 
thodox Education unleſs they lcarn'd 
Lily's Grammar. z 
$.157. But how neceſſary foever Lis: 
tin be to ſome, and is thought to be to 
others, to whom 1t 1s of no manner of * 
Uſe or Service; yet the ordinary way 
of learning 1t in a Grammar School is : 
that, which having had thoughts abour, 
I cannot be forward to incourage. The 
Reaſons againſt it are ſo evident, and 
cogent, that they have prevailed with 
ſome intelligent Perſons, to quit the 
ordinary. Road, not without ſucceſs, . 
though the Method made uſe of, was. 
not exaCtly that which 1 imagine the 
eaſieſt, and in ſhort is this: To trou- 
ble the Child with no Grammar at all, 
but to have Latin, as Engliſh has been, 
without the perplexity of Rules talk- 
ed into wa; for if you will conſider 
; | O 2 tt; 
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Lain. it, Latin is :no more unknown to 2. 
Child, when he comes into the Workd, 
than Engliſh: And yet he learns En- 
26h without Maſter, Rule, ar Gram- 
mar ; and fo might ha Latiz too, as 
Tub did, if he had ſyme-body always 
ta talk to him in this Language. - And 
when we ſo often fee a Freach-Woman 
teach a yaung Girl to ſpeak and read 
French pertettly in a Year or Two,, | 
without any Rule of Grammar, or | 
any thing ele but pratling to her, I | 
cannot but. wonder, how Gentlemen 
have oversſeen this way for their Sons, 
and thaught them mare dull. or inca- 
pable than thew Daughters. If there- | 
tore a Man could be got, who him- 
ſelf ſpeaks good Latin, who wauld al- 
ways be: about your Son, and talk con- | 
ſtantly to him, and make him,. read 
Latin, that woe, F be the.rrye Genume, } 
agd caly way of teaching him Latin, 
aad that that: lcould wiſh, fince befides | 
teaching him a Language., without 
Paiags or Chiting (which Chudren are 
wont to be. w.hippitt: for at: School Six. 
or'Seven: Years together): he might at. 
the fame vine, not only; form his Mind 
and Manners, but inſtruc him _ 

leyeral 
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ſeveral — as ate 4 Part Lat. 
of Geography, Aftroxomy, Chronology, 
Anuctomy, beſides ſome Parts of Hiſtor,, 
and . all orher: Parts of Knowledge of 
Things, that fall nader the Senfes; and 
require {tttle more than Memory :. For 
there, if we would take the rtue way, 
our Knowledge ſhould begin, and 1m 
thoſe Things be laid the Foundatior ; 
and not in the abſtract Notions of Lo- 
gick and Metaphyſicks, whicty are fitter 
to amuze, than inform the Under- 
ftanding, 1 its firſt ſerting out towards 
Knowledge : In which abftract Spe- 
culations when young.Men have had 
| their Headsimploy'd awhile, without 
fnding the Succeſs and Improvement, 
or Uſe of it which they expeCted, 
| they are apt to have mean Thoughts, 
either of: Learning or themſelves, to 
quis -bheyr: Studies, and. throw away 
their Books, as containing nothing but 
hard Words, and empty Sourids'; or 
elle concluying, :thar it there be-any 
real Kaowledgd in them, they them- 
lelves. have noe-Underitandings! capa+ 
ble of 1c; and that this 15 fo, perhaps 
I cautd-a(ture: you upon my. owuni Ex+- 
perience. - Amongft ottier :Fbings to 
471 O3 be 


Af\ED VCcA RATON. 
3 be learn'd:by :a: young (Man: in' this 
Method, ; whilſt others of 4his Age are 
_ wholly taken up with Latin and Lan- 
. guages,. I may alſo fer dbwn' Geome- 
' try far 'one, 'having known! a” young 
Gentleman, bred ſomething after this 
. way,-able to demonſtrate {everal:Pro- 
Oy in Eaclid before he was 'Fhur 
' keEN; - '} 

C15 S. But if ſuch a Min cannat 
be got,: who ſpeaks good Latin, and 
beingable to inſtruct your. Son 1n all 
theſe Parts of Knowledge, will under- 
take ; it; by: this Method ; the next | 
beſt is to have'him canght as near ' this 
way as miay be, which-is by taking 
ſome: eaſy and'pleaſant Book,. ſuch as 
/Efopis:Fables, and writing: the Exglifp 
Tranſlation:(made as literal. as it can 
be)-1n one Line, and the Latiz Words 
which anſwer each of. them, juſt over 
itin another.” 'Theſelet him read & 
very:Day over and over again, - til]: he 
perfettly underſtands ,the {atin.' (But 
have :a; Care fill, whatever. you are 
teaching him, of cloging him: with too 
muckvart .once : Qr:making any thing 
his Buſineſs but down-right Vertue; 


or I him for: any Thing but 
Vice) 


oe 98 
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is vice) and then go on f&& anocher Fable Latin. 
e | the be alſo perfett-in"rhar, nor 0- 
- | mitti "what. he is already' perfett i in; 
e- | but ſor times — that, to keep 
o | it 'in' his" Memory.” 'And when he 
s | comes'to write, 'let 'theſe be fer him 
> | for Copies, which with the'exerciſe of 
- | his Hand, will alſo advance him in 
| | Latls: | This being a more 'imperfe& 
t | way than by zalking'Eatin unto him; 
d | the formation of the Verbs firſt, and 
| | afterwards the dedlenſions of the 
. | Nouns and Pronouns perfe&ly learn'd 
t | by heart, may facilitate his acquain- 
trance 'with'the genius and manner of 
the Latin Tongue, which varies the ſig- 
nification - of - Verbs, and Nouns, not 
as the*Modern Languages do by Par- 
ticles prefixt, but by changing the laſt 
Syllables.' More than this of Grammar, 
I think he need not have till he can read 
himſelf Saniit Minervs with Scioppt- 
#s's 'Notes:” © 

$. 159, When by this way of inter- 
lining' Latin and Englifþ' one with a- 
nother,” he has got a moderate Knows- 
ledge of the Latin Tongue, he ' may 
then be advanc'd a little farther to the 
reading of ſome other eafy-Eatin Book, 

O 4 ſuch 
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Latin, ſuch as Jaftin or Crt th ang [tp 
make the reading and ungerſt or 
it the leſs tedious and Hifigaſ to, him 
les him help. bim{lf if be pleas win 
the Eng/p.. Franſlagion... Nor le, the 
Ohjer9%e SERA he will thenknow it 
on'y os Fat FR 5:g0t when well 
conſid Any _ agpinlty but 

plainl - for this way of karnog a Lan 

guage) fright.apy one.. For Langue 
ges are: 0 to be karg'd . by. mt 

and a Man whp. docs not ſpeak. E 

gliſh. of E84in. ye Bly by r0ak, $o 

Fond houghy.of the thing be would 

ak; of, has-Tongue oþ.courſe with 
out thought of R or Gramgar, fall 

1240 the PrORGE Expreſſons and Idiom 

that Language, does go: fpeals 4 
ed g0x-is- Matker oo ti And þ would 
tain Bave any; 906 name; FO..mgE. that 

Toogue, ;thas any WE can - leafah of 

ſpeak as; he, hold. do by che. Rules of 

Grammar. Languages WEI. 1madg 

nat. by. Ag a5 Att, but y ; Acct 

- ac OR, i of,., wig 

P thak Ne ah jp 

well, has —_—_—_ bug ba} 
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the Faſhion learn'd from thoſe, that Latin + - 


are allow'd to ſpeak properly, which 
in others Word is only to ſpeak by 
roat. p 
$. 160, For the exercifeof his Wri- 
ting, let him ſometimes trax/lare Latin 
into Exgliſp : But the learning of La- 
tin, being nothing but the learning of 
Words, &a very unpkafant Buſineſs 
both to young and old, :jomn as much 
ether real Knowledge with it as you 
can, beginning ſtill with that which 
lies molt obvious to the Senfes, fuch as 
is the Knowledge of Minerals, Plants, 
3nd Animals ; and particularly Tim- 
bes 2nd: Fruit-Trees , their parts and 
ways of propagation : Wherein a great 
deal may be taught a Child, which 
will got ba ufelſs: to che Man. But 
mare eſpecially: Geography, \A fironomp, 
and Anatomy. TEE 
 $. 464- Butf, after all, bis Fare be 
$2g0-ta;Schoebto get the Latin Tongae, 
tis 14 V&4e £0 talk: to'you concerning 
the method Litbink beſt ro be obſerved 
19 Ichogls > jieti- muſt ſubmit 10 thar 
you find! there: 3 gon expect to- have it 
changed for yquy Son © Bur! yer by-all 
Meaus Qbraip, . of you can, that he be 
[- not 
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not employ'd in making Latin Themes 
and Declamations, and' leaſt of all Yer- 
ſes of any kind. You may infiſt on it, 
if it will do any good, that you have 
no deſign to make him either a Latin 
Orator,or aPoet; but barely would have 
him underſtand perfe&ly a Latin Au- 
thor ; and that you obſerve, that thoſe, 
who teach any of the modern Langua- 
ges, and that with ſucceſs, never amuſe 
their Scholars, to make' Speeches, or 
Verſes ,..either in French or Italian, 
their Buſineſs being Language barely, 
and not Invention. 

$. 162, But to tell you a licele: more 
fully, why. L would not have him ex- 
ercis'd in making of Themes and Verſes, 

As to Themes , they have, I con- 
ry the: pretence of ſomething uſeful, 
which is to teach People to ſpeak hand- 
ſomly and well, on any” SubjeQ; 
which if it could be attained this way, 
I own, would be a great advantage ; 
thare being nothing more becoming a 
Gentleman, nor more uſeful ir all the 
Occurrences of Life, than to- be' able, 
on any occaſion, to ſpeak'well, and to 
the purpoſe. '; Butthis Hay, That the 
making of Themes ». as. is- uſual in 
| Schools, 
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"Schools; helps inor' one jot' toward it, Themes. 


; For do-but confider what. *tis, 40/'ma- 
-king a Theme, that a young Ladisem- 
: ploy'dabour 5; *Tis to make 'a'Speech 
on ſome Latin Saying ; as;,Omnit vintit 
- Amor ; 'or, Non licet in Bello bizipectare, 
&c. And:'here the poor Lad, who wants 
knowledge of theſe things he is - to 
Aþeak of,*-which is to be had only from 
\Time and-Obfervation;* mult i fet - his 
Invention: onthe 'Rack' td ſay ſome- 
thing , *where he knows -nothing; ; 


which 15'a, fort of Egyptian Tyranny, 


to bid them make Bricks; who : have 
'not yet any of the Materials: And 
therefore xt is uſual, in ſuch caſcs,.. for 
the poor.Children;, to go to [thoſe of 
Higher Forms with this Petition, Pray 
Zive me 4 little Senſe; which whether it 
'be more reaſonable, or more ridiculous, 
1s not ealie to determine. + Before: a 
Man can be 1n any capacity to. ſpeak 
on any Subje&, *tis neceffary to be ac- 
quainted with it; Orelfe 'ris as fooliſh 
to ſet him'to diſcourſe on it, as to ſet 
a blind Man to talk of Colours; ora 
deaf 'Man of Muſlick. - Ang would 
you not think him a little cxack'd; who 
would. require another to-make an Ar- 
1700 gument 
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Themes, pument on a Moot Point, who under- 


ftands nothing of our Laws? And 
what, I pray, do School-Boys un- 
derftand concerning thoſe matters, 
which are uſed to be propoſed to them 


1n their Themes , as Subjects to diſ- 
courſe an, to whet and exerciſe their 


Fancies ? = | 
C 163. Lathe next place confider the 
Language: that their Themes are made 
mn: 'Tis Latin, a Language foreign in 
their Country, and' long fince dead e- 
very-where: A Languagr,which your 
Sen, *tisa thouſand ta ane; ſhall never 
have 2n:occation ance ta make aSpeech 
10,45 lang as he lives, after he-comes w 
be a Man ;. and a Language, wherem 
ahomanner af exprefing ones {elf is 
tar diffarent. frooauss, thatito be per- 
feQin. ther, would: very little improve 
the Purtty 2nd Facility of has Ezglgb 
Style. Bebdes that, there is naw fo 
hietle room, or vie, for fer Speeches im 
aur own. Language, in any. part of 
ouc ExebLſb Bulioels, that I can ice av 
prexcnce tos this fort. aj: Exerciſe 1n our 
Schools, Yaicis it can.be luppoled, that 
the. making ot ict Latin Speeches, 
iouid: be; vie way, 10 teacl Men to 
ipeak 
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way to that, I ſhould think rather to 
be this : That there ſhould be propos'd 
ſome rational and material Queſtion to 
young Gentlemen, when they are of 
a fit age for ſuch Exerciſe, which they 
ſhould extewpore, or after a little me- 
ditation in the place, ſpeak to, with- 
out penning of any thing. For, I ask, 
if we will examine the effes of this 
way: of learning to ſpeak well, who 
ſpeak beſt in any Buſineſs, when occa- 
fron calls them to it, upon any debate, 
ather thoſe who have accuſtomed 
themſelves to compoſe and write down 

before-hand , what they would ſay ; 
Or thoſe, who thinking only of the 

matter, to underitand that as well as 

they can, ule themſelves only to fpeak 

extewpore ? And he, that fhall judge 

by this, will be lictic apt ro thiak, 

that the accuſtoming him to {ſtudied 

Speeches, and fet Compolitions, is the 

way to fit a young Geatleman for Bu- 

lneſs. 

$. x64. But, perhaps, we {hall be told, 

Tis to improve and perte& them in 

te Latin Tongue. *Tis true, that is 

heir proper Bulineſs at School ; bur 


the 
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Themes. the makingiof Thewes is not' the way 


Verſ?% 


tit: Thar perplexes their Brains a- 
bout invention of things to be-ſaid, nar 
abont the fignihcation of Words to be 
learn'd: And when they are making 
a 7 heme, 'tis T houghts'they ſearch and 
{wear. for, and not Language. But 
the Learning and Maſtery of a 
Tongue, being uneafie and unples- 
{ant enough in it! ſelf, ſhould not be 
cumbred with any: other: Difficulties; 
as is done in this way of proceeding. 
In fine, it Boys Invention be to be 
quicken'd by ſuch Exerciſe, let them 
make Themes in Engliſh, where they 
have facility,and a command of Words, 
and will better ſee what kind of 
Thoughts they have, when put 1nto 
their own Language: And it the Ls 
:iz Tongue be to be learn'd, let it be 
done the eafieſt way, without toiling 
and diſguſting the Mind, by ſo uneaſte 
an imployment , as that of making 
Speeches join'd to it. 
$ 165. If theſe may be any Rex 
ſons againſt Children's making Latzn 
Themes at School, I have much more 
to ſay, and of more weight, againſt 


their making Verſes; Veries of any 


{ort: 
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fort ; For if he: has no Genizs ' to Poe- Verſes. 


try, "tis the moſt unreaſonable thing in 
the World, to torment a Child, and 
waſte his time about that which. can 
never ſucceed : And it he havea Poe- 
tick Vein, 'tis to me the ſtrangeſt thin 

in the World, that the Father ſhould 
deſire, or {ſuffer 1t to be cheriſhed, or 
improved. Methinks the Parenrs 
ſhould labour to have it ſtifled, and 
ſuppreſſed, as much as may be; and I 
know not what reaſon a Father can 
have, to wiſh his Son a Poet, who does 
not deſire to have him bid defiance to 
all other Callings, and Buſineſs : which 
15 not yet the worſt of the caſe ; for if 
he proves a ſucceſsful Rhymer, and 
get once the Reputation ot a Wit, F 
delire 1t may be conſidered what Com- 
pany and Places he 1s like to ſpend his 
Time in, nay, and Eſtate too. For 
it is very ſeldom ſeen, that any one 
diſcovers Mines of Gold or Silver in 
Parnaſſus. *Tis a pleaſant Air , but 
a barren Soil; and there are very 
few inſtances of thoſe, who have ad- 
ded to their Patrimony by any thing 
they have reaped trom thence. Poecry 


and Gaming, which uſually go toge- 


_ ther, 
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ther, are alike in this too, That they 
ſcldom bring any advantage , but tb 
thoſe who have nothing elle to live on. 
Mca of Eſtates almoſt conſtantly pv 
away loſers ; and *tis well if they eſcape 
at a Cheaper rate than their whole E- 
ſtates, or the greateſt part of them. If 
therefore you would not have your Son 
the Fiddle to every jovial Company, 
without whom the Sparks could net 
reliſh their Wine, nor know hew to 
an Afternoon idly ; if you would 

not have him wafte his Time agd E- 
ftate, to divert others, and contermn 
the dirty Acres left han by his Ance- 
tors, I do not thiak you will much 
care he {ſhould be a Poet, or that hs 
School- maſter ſhould enrer him im Ver- 
ſfifyng. Bur yer, it any one will chiak 
Poetry a delirable Quality in hys Son, 
and that the ſtudy of it would rak 
his Fancy and Parts , he muſt needs 
yet contcls, that to that ead reading 
the cxcellent Greek and Roman Poets 1s 
of more uſe, than making bad Verſes 
of his own, mm a Language that s not 
his own. And he, whoſe delign ut 5 
to CXcc:! 1Nn Engl Poetry, wouid not, 
L guck, think the way to t& were 
to 
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to make his hrit Eſlays in Latin 
Verles, 


d. 166. Another thing very ordt- Memoricer. 
- nary inthe vulgar Method of Gram- 


mar-Schools there ts, of which I ſee 
no uſcat all, unleſs it be to balk young 
Lads in the way to tkearning Langua- 
ges, which, in my Opinion, ſhould 
be made as eafie and plealant as may 
be ; and that which was painful in it, 
as much as poſhible quite removed. 

That which I mean, and here com- 
plain of, is, their being forced to learn 
by heart, great parcels of the Authors 
which are taught them ; wherein I can 
difcover no advantage at all, eſpecially 
to the Bufineſs they are upon. Lan- 
guages'are to be learn'd only by rea- 
ding, andralking, and not by ſcraps of 
Authors got by beart ; which when a 
Man's Head is ſtuffed with, he has got 
the juſt Furniture of a Pedant, and *tis 
the ready way to make him one ; than 
which, there is nothing leſs becoming 
a Gentleman : For what can be more 
ridiculous, than to mix the rich.anad 
handſome Thoughts and Sayings of 
others, with a deal of poor Scutt of his 


own ; Which is thereby the more ex- 
P poled, 
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Memyriter. poſed , and has no other grace in it, 


Latin. 


nor will otherwiſe recommend the 
Speaker, than a thread-bare, ruſlet 
Coat would, that was ſet off with 
large Patches of Scarlet, and glittering 
Brocard. Indeed, where a Paflape 
comes in the way , whoſe matter 1s 
worth remembrance, and the expreſ- 
ſion of it very cloſe and excellent ( as 
there are many ſuch in the ancient Au- 
thors) it may not be amiſs to lodge it 
in the Mind of young Scholars, and 
with ſuch admirable Stroaks of thoſe 
great Maſters, ſometimes exerciſe the 
Memory of School-boys. But their 
learning of their Leſſons by heart, as 
they happen to fall out 1n their Books, 
without choice or diſtinction, I know 
not what it ſerves for, but to mil- 
ſpend their Fime and Pains, and give 
them a diizuſt and averſion to their 
Books, wherein they hind nothing but 

uſeleſs trouble. 
$. 167, But under whole Care ſo- 
ever a Child is put, to be taught, -cu- 
ring the tender and flexible Years of 
his Lite, this 1s certain, it ſhould be 
one, who thinks Latiz and Language 
tize Icait part of Education ; one who 
know- 
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knowing how much Vertue, and a £## 

_ well tempet'd Soul is to be preferr'd 
to any ſoft of Learning or Lanzuage, 
makes 1t his chief Bulineſs to form the 
Mind of his Scholars, and give that a 
right diſpoſition , which it once gor, 
though all the reſt ſhould be neglected, 
would,in due time, produce all the reſt: 
and which if it be not got, and ſetled, 

ſo as to keep out illand vicious Habirs, 
Languages and Sciences, and all tne other 
Accompliihments of Education will be 

to no purpoſe, but to make the worſe, 

or more dangerous Man. And, indeed, 
whatever ſtir there 15 made about get- 
ting of Latin, as the great and difficulc 
buſineſs, his Mother may teach it him 
her (elf, if ſhe will bur ſpend two or 
three hours in a day with im, and 
make him read the Evangeliits 1n La- 
tin to her ; For ſhe need but buy a La- 
tin Teſtament, and having got ſfome- 
body to mark the laft Syllablc bur one, 
where it is long, in Words above two 
Syllables (which 1s enough to regulate 
her Pronunciation and Accenting the 
Words) read datly in the Goſpels, and 
then ler her avoid Underſtanding rem 

in Letiy if he can. And when ſhe under: "IN 
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ſtandstheEvangelits inLatiz,let heryin 


the ſame manner, read Afop's Fables, 


and fo procced ou to Emtropins, Juitin,, 


ard other {ſuch Books. I do not men- 
tion this, as an Imaginatton of what I 
fanſite may do, but as of a thing I have 
known done, and the Latiz Tongue 
with eaſe got this way. 

But to return to what I was ſaying : 
He that takes on him the charge of 
bringing up young Men, eſpecially 
young Gentlemen, ſhould have ſome- 
rhing more in lum than Latin, more 
than even a Knowledge 1n the Liberal 
Sciences: He ſhould be a Perſon of 
eininent Vertue and Prudence, and 
with good Senſe, have good Humour, 
and the $skill tocarry himſelf with gra- 
vity, caſe, and kindneſs, ina conſtant 
Converſation with his Pupils. 

$. 168. Ar the ſame time that he is 
learning Freach and Latin, a Chilo, as 
has been ſaid, may allo be enter'd un 
Arithmetick, Geography , Chronology, 
Hiitory , and Geometry too. For tf 
theſe be taught him in Freach or Latin, 
when he begins once to underſtand &- 
ther of theſe Tongues , he will get a 
knowledge in thele Sciences, and the 
Language to boot. GFeo- 
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Geography, I'\think, ſhould be begun raphy. 


with: For the [earning of the Figure 
of the-G/ohe, the Situation and Boun- 
daries of the Four Parts of the World, 
and that of particular Kingdoms and 
Countries,being only an exerciſe of the 
Eyes and Memory, a child with plea- 
ſure wil learn and retain them : And 
this 15 fo certain, that I now live in the 
Houſe with a Child, whom his Mother 
has ſo well inſtructed this way in Geo- 
graphy, that he knew the Limits of the 
Four Parts of the World, could readily 
point being asked, to any County up- 
on the Globe, or any Country in the 
Map of Ezgland,knew all the great Ri- 
vers, Promontories, Straits, and Bays 
inthe World, and could find the Longi- 
tudeand Latitude of any Place, before 
he was ſixYears old. Theſe things, that 
he will chus learn by {ight,and have by 
roatin his Memory, is not all, I contels, 
that he is to learn upon the Globes. Buc 
yet 1t is a good ſtep and preparation to 
it, and will make the remainder much 
eaſter, when his Judgment is grown 
ripe enough for it : Bel ides, that it gets 
{o much time now ; and by the plea- 
{ure of knowing things, leads him on in- 
enlibly to the gaining of Languages. 


F'] d. 169, 
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$. 169. When he has the natural 
Parts of the Globe well fix'd ' in his 
Memory, it may then be time to be. 
gin Arithmetick. By the natural Parts 
ot the Globe, I mean the ſeveral Poſj- 
tions of the Parts of the Earth, and 
Sea, under diferent Names and Difſtin- 
ations of Countries, not coming yer 
to thoſe Artificial and imaginary Lines, 
which have been invented, and are on- 
iy ſuppos'd for the better improvement 
ot rhat Science. 

9. 170. Arithmetice, is the ealicſt, 
and coal quently the frlt fort of ab- 
cact Reaſonino, which the Mind com: 
monly bears, oi accuitoms it ſelf to: 
and 15 of {o general uſe 19 all parts of 
{ite and Butineis, that ſcarce any 
£1448 15 tO be done without It 5 This 
15 Certain, a Man caanot have too 
much of it, nor two periectly ; he 
zhould ther:torc begin to be exercis'd 
Wy courting, as foon, and as tar, as he 
is Capable of rt; and do fomeriing 10 
it every Day, till he 1s Viateer of the 
Arc Of /Vupbers, When he yaders 
ttands Adaition and Subſtrailion, he 
may then be advanced tarther in Geo- 
Crag , and aiccr he 15 acPainged Wil 
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| | the Poles, Zones, parallel Circles, and Arithne- 
s | Meridians, be taught Longitude and 
Latitude, and the uſe of Maps, and 
5 | by that time he 1s perfected in 
- | theſe Circles of the Globe, with the 
| | Horizon and the Eclyprick, he may be 
- | taught the ſame thing alſo on the Ce- Aſtronomy. 
| {ftial Glove, with the Figure and Po- 
, | ſition of the ſeveral Conſtellations, 
which may be ſhewed him firſt upon 
the Globe, and then in the: Heavens. 
Bur in this as 1n all other parts of In- 
| ſtruftion, great Care mult be taken 
with Children, to begin with that, 
which 1s plain and {1nple, and ro teach 
them as little as can be at once, and 
ſettle that well in their Heads, before 
you proceed to the next, or any thing 
new 1n that Science, whereby Chil- 
dren *{cape being amazed and con- 
founded ; by which way of giving 
them firlt one ſimple Idea, and taking 
Care that they took 1t_right and per- 
fectly comprehended ir betore you went 
any farther, and then adding ſome 0- 
ther ſimple Idea (which lay next in 
your way to what you aimd at) and 
no;:more to it, and ſo proceeding by 
gentle and inſcufible {teps, Children 

F 4 nave 
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Aftromeny. have had early righter Apprehenfions, 
and thew Thoughts extended farther, 
than could have been expeQted. And 
when he has learn'd any thing} himlelf, 
there is no ſuch way to fix it in his 
Memory, and to iacourage him £9 
g0 ON, as to {et him to teach it others. 

Geometrs, d. I 7 1. When he has once got {uch 3 an 
20quaintance with the Globes, he may 
be fit to be tried a little in Geometry 3 
wherein I think the fx firſt Books of 
Euclid enough for him to be taught, 
For I am in ſome doubt, whether 
more to a Man of Bulineſs be necefſ- 
iary or uſeful. At leaſt if he havea 
Genius and Inclination to it, being en- 
rer'd ſo far by his Tutor, he will be 

able to go on of himſelf without a 

Teacher. 

 - The Globes therefore muſt be ſtu- 
died, and that diligently, and T think. 
may be begun betimes, if the Tutor 
will but be careful to diſtinguiſh, 
what the Child is capable of know: 
ing, and what not; for which this 
may be a Rule that perhaps will go 
pretty way (viz.) that Children may 
be taught any thing, that falls under 

Fheip Senſes, eſpecially their fi —_ 
ar 
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far as their Memories only are exer- Goomerry. 
ciſed: And thus a Child very young 
may learn, which js the Xgquator which 
the Meridizay, &c. which Europe and 
which England upon the Globes, as 
ſoon almott as he knows the Rooms of 
the Houſe he lives in, if Care be ta- 
ken not to teach hum too much at 
once, nor to et him upon a new 
Part, till that, which he is upon, be 
perfectly learn'd and fix'd in his Me- 
mory. 

$. 172, With Geography, Chrowo= Chronlogy. 
logy ought to go hand in hand, I mean 
the general part of it, ſo that he may 
have in his Mind a view of the whole 
current of time, and the ſeveral con- 
{iderable Epochs that are made uſe of 
in Hiſtory. Without theſe two Hi- 
ſtory, which is the great Miſtreſs of 
Prudence and Civil Knowledge ; and 
ought to be the proper Study of a 
Gentleman, or Man of Buſineſs in the 
World, without Geography and Chra- 
nology, I fay, Hiſtory will be very 
1 retained, and very little uſeful ; 
but be only a jumble of Matters of 
FaQ, confulidly heaped together with- 
out” Order or Iaftruſtion. "—_ 
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Chronolog,, theſe two, that the Attions of Man- 
kind are ranked into their proper Pla. 
ces. of Times and Countries, under 
which Circumſtances, they are not 
only much eaſter kept in the Me- 
mory , but in that natural Order, 
are only capable to afford thoſe 
Obſervations, which make a Man 
the better and the abler for reading 
them. 
d. 172. When ſpeak of Chrozxology 
as a Science he ſhould be perfeCt in, I 
do not mean the little Controverſies, 
that are init. Theſe are endleſs, and 
moſt of them of {ſo little importance 
to a Gentleman, as not to. deſerve to 
be enquir'd into, were they capable 
of an eaſy Deciſion. And therefore 
all that learned Noiſe and Dutt of the 
Chronologilt 1s wholly to be avoid- 
ed. The moſt uſetul Book I have ſeen 
in that part of Learning, is a ſmall 
Treatiſe of Srrauchius, which 1s prin- 
ted in Twelves, under the Title of 
Breviarum Chronologium, out of which 
may be ſelected all that 1s neceſſary 
to be taught a young Gentleman con- 
cerning Chronology ; for all that 1s 10 


that Treatiſe a learner need not be 
| cumbred 
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cumbred with. He has in him the moft Chrowlegy, 

remarkable or uſual Epochs reduced all 

ro thar of the Julian Period, which is 

the ealieſt and plaineſt, and ſureſt Me- 

thod, that can be made uſe of in Chro- 

nology. To this Treatiſe of Strauchins, 

Helvicus's Tables may be added as a 

Book to be turned to on all occaſi- 

Ons. 

d. 173. As nothing teaches, ſo no- Hiftory. 

. thing delights more than Hiſtory. The F 
firſt 'of theſe recommends it to the 

Study of Grown-Men, the latter makes 

me think 1t the fitteſt for a yaung Lad, 

wha as ſoon as he is inſtructed 1n 

Chronology, and acquainted with the 

leveral Epochs in uſe in this part of 

the World, and can reduce them to 

che Talian Perioa, {hould then have 

iome Latina H: tory put into his Hand, 

The choice ſhould be directed by the 

calineſs of tlic Stile ; for where-ever he 

begins, C hronology will keep it from 

Confulion ; ; and the pleaſantnels of the 

Subject inviting him to read the Lan- 

guage will inſcaſibly be got, without 

chat terrible vexatioa and uncalineG, 

which Children {utfer, where they arc 


put nt Books beyond their Capacity, 
fuch 
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Mfrs Tach as are the Roman Orators and Po- 
ets, only to learn the Roman Languape. 
W hen he has by reading Maſter'd the 
afer, ſuch perhaps as Jaftin, Entro- 
pins, Quintas Curtins, &c. the next 
degree to theſe, will give him no great 
Trouble: And thus by a gradual Pro- 
ereſs from the plaineft and eaftelt Hz 
ftorians, he may at laſt come to read 
the moſt difficult and ſublime of rhe 
Latin Authors, {uch as are Tully, Virol, 
and Horace. 

Ethichs C 174. The Knowledge of Verne, 
all along from the beginning, 1a all 
the Inſtances he is capable of, being 
taught him, more by Practice than 
Rules; and the love of Reputation 
inſtead of {arisfying his Apperite, be- 
1Ng made habitua] in him, I know 
not whether he ſhould read any other 
Diſcourſes of Morality, but what he 
finds in the Bible; or have any Sy- 
ftem of Erhicks put into his Hand, till 
he can read Tully's Offices, not as a 
School-Boy to learn Latin, but as one 
that would be informed in the Prin- 
ciples and Precepts of Yercue, for the 
Coaduct of his Lite, 


d. 175. 
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$. 175. When, he has pretty well Civi-Law 


digefted T'»4ly's Offices, it may be ſea- 
ſanable to ſet him upon Grotius de 
Fare Bell; & Pacts, or which I think, 
is the better of the two, Puffeadorf 
de. Fure natural; & Gentium ;, where- 
in he will be iaſtruged in the natw- 
ral Rights of Men, and the Original 
and Foundations of Society, and the 
Dutzes reſultiag from thence. This 
general Part of Civil-Law and Hiſto- 
ry, are Studies which a Gentleman 
ſhould not barely touch at, but can- 
ſtantly dwell upon, and never have 
done with. A Vertuous and well be- 
haved young Man, that is well ver- 
ſed in the general Part of the Cruit- 
Law (whiuch concerns not the chicane 
of private Caſes, but the Aﬀairs and 
Intercourſe of civilized Nations in 
general, grounded. upon Principles of 
Reaſon) underſtands Latiz well, and 
can Write a good hand, . one may turn 
looſe into the World, with great al- 
{urance, that he will nd Imployment 
and Eſteem every where. 


d. 176. kt would be lirange to fup- Li». 


pole an Epxzliſþ Geatleman ſhould be 
waorant of the Law of his Country. 
"I his, 
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This, wharever ſtation he is in, is {6 
requiſite, that from a ' Juſtice of the 
Peace, to a Miniſter of State, I know 
no Place he can well fill without it- "1 
do not mean the chicane or wrangling 
and captious part bf the Law ;. a Gen: 
tleman, whoſe Buſineſs it is to ſeek 
the true meaſures of Right and Wrong, 
and not the Arts how to avoid doing 
the one, and fecure himſelf in doing 
the other, ought to be as far from ſuch 
a fludy of the Law, as he is concerned 
diligently ro apply himſelf to that, 
wherein he may be ſerviceable to his 
Country. And to that purpoſe, I 
think the right way for a Gentleman to 
ſtudy Ozr Law, which he docs not de- 
ſign for his Calling, 15 to take a view 
of our Engliſh Conſtitutioa and Go- 
vernment, 1n the ancient Books of the 
Common Law ; and ſome more modern 
Writers, whoout of them have given 
an account of rh1s Government. And 
having got a true Idea of that, then to 
read our Hiſtory, and with it jorn in 
every King's Keign the Laws then 
made. This will give an in{5ght into 


che reafon of our Statutes, and ſhew.' 


the true ground upon which they came 
to 
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to be made, and what weight they 
out to have. 


d. 177. Rhetorick and Logick being Rhevrick. 
the Arts that in the ordinary method £2e#k- 


uſually follow immediately after Gram- 
mar, it may perhaps be wondered that 
] have ſaid fo little of them : The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe of the little advantage 
young People receive by them : ForT 
have ſeldom or neyer obſerved any one 
\ to get the Skill of reaſoning well, or 
ſpeaking handſomly by ſtudying thoſe 
Rules, which pretend to teach it : And 
therefore 1. would have a young Gen- 
tleman take a view of them 1n the 
ſhorteſt Syſtems could be found, with- 
out dwelling long on the contempla- 
tion and ſtudy of thoſe Formalities. 
Right Reaſoning is founded on ſome- 
thing elſe than the Predicaments and Pre- 
dicables, and does not con{iſt in talkin 

in Mode and Figure it ſelf, But 'ris be- 
ſides my preſent Buſineſs to enlarge up- 
on this -Speculation : 'To come there- 
fore to what we have 1n hand ; if you 
would have your Son Reaſon well, let 
him read Chill;neworth ; and if you 
would have him ſpeak well, let im 
be converſant in Tx#y, to give him 
the 
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Rherorick. the true Tdes of Eloquence ; and let him 


read thoſe things that are well writ in 
Exglijh,to perk his Style m the purity 
of our Language. If the uſe and ead 
of right Reaſoning, be to have right 
Notions and a right Judgment of 
things ; to diſtinguiſh berwixe Truth 
and Falſhood, Right and Wrong, 2nd 
to at accordingly ; be ſure not to let 
your Son be bred up in the Art and 
o—_ of Diſputing, either practi- 
fing it him{elH, oradmuring it in others: 
unkeſs inſtead of an able Man, you an 

fire xo have him an inf 
Wrangler, Opagiater in Diſcourſe, ow 
priding himfelt in coatraditing others; . 
or, which is worle, queſtioning every 
thing, and thinking there is no. fuch 
thing as truth to be fought, but only 
Victory ig Diiputing. Truth is to be 
found and maintained by a mature and 
due Confideration of Things them- 
{elves, and not by artificial Wn and 
Ways of Arguing, which lead not 
Men ſo much into the diſcovery of 
Truth, as into a captious and' falls- 
CLOUS uſe of doubtiul Words, which 
is the molt uſeleſs and dilingenuous 
Way of talking, and mol} unbecoming 
F 
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2 Gentleman or a lover of Truth of 
any thing in the World, 


Natural Philoſop! WW, I3S 9 ipecufarive Arup 
Science, I think we have none, and Philips: 


perhaps, I may think 1 have reaſon 
to ſay we never {hall. The Works of 
Nature are contrived by a Wiidom, 
and operate by ways too far ſurpatſing 
our Faculties to diicover, or Capaci- 
ties to conceive, tor us ever to be able 
to reduce them into a Science. Nats- 
ral Philoſophy being the Knowledge of 
the Principles, Properties and Opera- 
tions of Things, as they are in them- 
ſelves, I 1magine there are Two tarts 
of 1t, one comprehending Spirits with 
their Nature and Qualities; and the 
ocher Bodies. The firſt of theſe is u- 
ſually reterr'd ro Meraphyſicks, but un- 
der what Title ſoever the &onfiderati- 
on of Spzrits comes, I think it ought 
to go before the {ftudy of Matter, and 
Body, not as a Science that can be 
methodized into a Syltem, and treat- 
ed of upon Principles of Knowledge ; 
but as an enlargement of our Minds 
towards a truer and fuller compre- 
henſion of the intellectual World to 
which we are led both by Reafon and 
+ Reve- 
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Revelation. And ſince the cleareſt and 


_ | 
PhLYP)- fargeſt Diſcoveries we have of other 


Spirits beſides God and our own Souls 
15 imparted to us from Heaven 
Revelation, I think the information, 
that at leaſt young People ſhould have 
of them, ſhould be taken from that 
Revelation. To this purpoſe, I think, 
it would be well if there were made 
a good Hiſtory of the Bible for young 
People jto read, wherein every thing, 
thar is fit to be put into 1t, being laid 
down 1n its due Order of Time, 
and ſeveral things omitted, which were 
{uired only to riper Age, that Con- 
tofion, which is uſually produced by 
pronmficuous reading of the Scripture, 
25 it lies now bound up 1n our Bibles, 
would be avoided. And alſo this o- 
ther good obtained, that by reading 
of it conitantly, there would be 1n- 
{tilled into the Minds of Children, a 
notion and belief of Spzrits, they ha- 
ving {ſo much to do 1n all the 'Tranj- 
actions of that Hiitory, which will be 
a good Preparation to the itudy of 
13oates, for without the notion and al- 
lowance of wp-rits, our Pinloſophy 
will be lame and cetective in one 
main 
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main Part of it, when it leaves out — 


the Contemplation of the moſt Ex- 
cellent and Powerful Part of the Crea- 
tion. 
$. 179. Of this Hi#ory of the Bible, 
I thiak too it would be well if there 
were a ſhort and plain Epitome made, 
containing the chief and moſt mate- 
rial Heads, tor Children to be con- 
verſant in as ſoon as they can read. 
This, though it will lead them early 
into ſome Notion of Spzr/#s, yet 1s 
not contrary to what 4 ſaid above, 
That 1 would not have Children trou- 
bled whilſt young with Notions of 
Spirits, whereby my meaning was, 
that I think it inconvenient, that their 
yet tender Minds ſhould receive early 
Impreſſions of Goblins, Spefres, and 
Apparitions, wherewith their Maids 
and thoſe about them are apt to fright 
them into a compliance with their Or- 
ders, which often proves a great 1n- 
convenience to them all their {.ives 
after, by ſubjeCting thew Minds to 
Frights, feartul Apprehenſions, Weak- 
nels, and Superſtition, which, when 
coming abroad into tlie World, and 
Converſation, rhey grow weary and 
Q 2 aſham' 
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iſham'd of, it not ſeldom happens, 
that to make as they think, a through 
Curc, and caſe themſelves of a load 
has fate ſo heavy on them, they throw 
away the thoughts of all Spirits to- 
gether, and fo run into the other but 
worſe extream. : 

d. 180. The Reaſon why I would 
have this premiſed to the ſludy of Bo- 
aics ; and the Doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures well imbibed, betore young Men 
be entered in Natural Philoſophy, is, 
becauſe Matter being a thing, thar all 
our Senſes are conſtantly converſanc 
with, it 1s {o apt to poſſeſs the Mind, 
and exclude all other Beings, but Mat- 
ter, that prejudice grounded on {ich 
Principles often leaves no room for the 
admittance of Spirits, or the allowing 
any fuch things as zmmaterial Beings, 
in 1erum ailura, When yet it 15 evi- 
vident that by mere Matter and Mo- 
tion, none of the great Phaenomena of 
Nature can be reſolved, to inſtance 
but 1n that common one of Gravity, 
which 1 think impoſſible to be explain- 
ed by any natural Opcration of Matter 
or any other Law of Motion, but rhe 
politive Will of a Supertour Being, fo 
ordering 
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ordering it. And therefore ſince the N-twral 


Deluge cannot be well explained with- 
out admitting ſomething out of the 
ordinary courſe of Nature, I propoſe 
it to be conſidered whether God's al- 
tering the Center of gravity in the 
Earth for a time (a thing as intelli- 
gible as gravity it felf, which, per- 
haps a little variation of Cauſes un- 
known to us would produce) will not 
more eaſily account for Noah's Flood, 
than any Hypotheſis yet made ule of to 
ſolve it. Bur this I mention by the 
by, to ſhew the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to ſomething beyond bare 
Matter and its Motion in the expli- 
cation of Nature, to which the No- 
tions of Spirits and their Fower, to 
whoſe Operation lo much is attributed 
in the Bible, may be a fit preparative 
reſerving to a fitter Opportunity, a ful- 
ler explication of this Hypothefrs, and 
the application of it to all the Parts 
of the Deluge, and any Difficulties can 
be {uppoſed in the Hiſtory of the Flood 
as recorded in the Bible. 

d. 18x. But to return to the ſtudy 
of Natural Philoſophy, though the 
World be full of Sy{tems of it, yet L 

G3 Cannot 


" > 


Satwal Cannot ſay, I kaow any one which 
Philbſoply. <1 be taught a young Man as a Sci» 


ence, wherein he may be {ſure to find 
truth and certainty, which is what all 
Sciences give an expectation of. I do 
not hence conclude that none of them 
are to be read: It is neceſlary for a 
Gentleman in this learned Age to look 
into ſome of them, to fit himſelf for 
Converſation. But whether that of 
Des Cartes be put into his Hands, as 
that which 1s moſt 1n Faſhion ; or it 
be thought fit to give him a {hort 
view of that and ſeveral other alſo. I 
think the Syſtems of Natural Philo- 
ſophy that have obtained in this part 
of the World, are to be read, more 
to know the Hypotheſes, and to under- 


Rand the Terms and Ways of Talking 


of the ſeveral Sefts, than with hopes 
to gain thereby a comprehenſive ſcienti- 
tical and f{atisfattory Knowledge of the 
Works of Nature ; Qaly this may be 
{aid, that the Modern Corpuſculari- 
zas talk in moſt Things more :intel- 
ligibly than the Peripattezcks, who pol- 
{efled rhe Schools immediately before 
them. © He thas wouid look iarther 
back, and acquaint himſelf with mw 
— 48 \eVera 
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ſeveral Opinions of the Ancients, may Natural 
conſulr Dr. Cudworth's IntelleFual Sy- eh 

em; wherein that very learned Ay- 
thor hath with ſuch Accurateneſs and 
Judgment colle&ed and explained the 
Opinions of the Greek Philoſophers, 
that what Principles they built on, and 
_ were the chiet Hypotheſes, thar 
divided them, is better to be ſeen in 
him, than any where elſe that I know. 
But I would not deterr any one from 
the ſtudy of Nature, becauſe all the 
Knowledge we have, or poffibly can 
have of it, cannot be brought into a 
Science. There are very many things 
in it, that are convenient and ne- 
ceſlary to be known to a Gentleman : 
And a great . many other, that will a- 
bundantly reward the Pains of the Cu- 
rious with Delight and Advantage. 
But theſe, I think, are rather to be 
found amoneglt fuck, as have —_— 
ed chemdelves in making rationalExpe- 
ruments and Obſervations, than in writ- 
ag barely ſpeculative Syſtems, Such 
Writings therefore, as many of Mr. 
Boyles are, with others, that have 
writ of Husbandry, Planting, Garden- 
ing, and the like, may be fit tor a Gen- 
Q 4 tleman, 
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tleman, when he has a little acquain- 
red himſelf with ſome of the Syſtems 
of the Natural Philoſophy in Faſhion. 
$. 182. Though ie fierce of Phy- 
fick , that] have met with, afford lit- 
tle encouragement to look for Certain- 
ty or Science in any Treatiſe, which 
ſhall pretend co give us a body of Na- 
tural Philoſophy from the firſt Prin- 
ciples of Bodies 1n general, yet the 1n- 
comparable Mr. Newion, has ſhewn 
how far Mathematicks , applied to 
lome Parts of Naturs, may, upon 
Principles that matter of faCt juſtifie, 
carry us in the knowledge of ſome, as 
I ray ſo call them, particular Provin- 
ces of the incomprehenſible Univerſe, 
And 1t others couid give us ſo good 
and clear an account of other parts of 
Nature, as he has of this our Planeta- 
ry World, and the molt conſiderable 
Phenomena obiervable in it, 1n his ad- 
mirable Book, Philoſophie natnralis 
principia Mathematica, we might in 
time hope to be furniſhed with more 
truc and certain Knowledge in ſeveral 
Parts oi this ſtupendious Machin, than 
Intherto we could have expeAed. And 
tough there are very few, that have 


Mathc- 
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Mathematicks enough to underſtand Natural 
his Demonſtrations, yet the moſt ac- © 
curate Mathematicians, who have ex- 
amin'd them, allowing them ro be 
ſuch, his Book will deſerve to be 
read, and giveno ſmall light and plea- 
ſure to thoſe, who willing to under- 
ftand the Motions, Properties, and 
Operations of the great Maſſes of 
Matter, in this our Solar Syſtem, will 
but carefully mind his Concluſions, 
which may be depended on as Propoſi- 
tions well proved. | 

$. 183. This is, in ſhort, what I Gree. 
have thought. concerning a young 
Gentleman's Studies ; wherein it will 
poſſibly be wondred, that I ſhould 
omit Greek, ſince amongit the Greczans 
is to be found the Original, as it were, 
and Foundation of all that Learning 
which we have in this part of. the 
World. I grant it ſo ; and will add, 
That no Man can paſs for a Scholar, 
that is ignorant of the Greek Tongue. 
But I am nor here conlidering of the 
Education of a profeſs'd Scholar, but 
of a Gentleman , to whom Latiz and 
French, as the World now goes, is by 
every one acknowledged to be neceſ- 
ſary, 
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ſary. When he comes to be a Man, 
if he has a mind to carry his Studies 
farther, and look into the Greek Lear- 
ning, he will then eaſily get that 
Tongue himſelf: And if he has not 
that Inclination, his learning of it un- 
der a Tutor will be but loſt Labour, 
and much of his Time and Pains 
ſpent in that, which will be negleQed 
and thrown away, as ſoon as he 1s at 
liberty. For how many are there of an 
hundred, even among{it Scholars them- 
{elves, who retain the Greek they car- 
ried from School ; or ever improve it 
toa familiar reading, and periect un- 
derſtanding of Greek Authors ? 

d. 184. Beſides what 1s to be had 
from Study and Books, there are other 
Accompliſbments neceſary to 2 Gentie- 
man, £0 be got by exercitc, and to 
which tune 1s to be allowed, and for 
which Maſters mult be had. 


Daazcing being that which gives grace- 
ful Motions ali the lite, and above all 


chings Manlineſs, and a becomiag 
Confidence to young Children, I 
think it cannot be learn'd too carly, 
after they aie once of an Age al 
Strength capable of it. But you muſt 
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be ſure to have a good Maſter, that Dancing. 
knows, and can teach, what is grace- 
ful and becoming, and what g1Ves a 
freedom and eaſineſs to all the Moti- 
ons of the Body. One that teaches 
not this, is worſe than none at all, 
Natural Unfaſhionableneſs being much 
better, than apiſh, affeQed Poſtures ; 
and I think it much more paſſable to 
put off the Hat, and make a Leg, like 
an honeſt Country-Gentleman, than 
like an ill-faſhiond Dancing-Mafter. 
For as for the pgging part and the Fi- 
oures of Dances, I count that little or 
nothing farther, than as ir tends to 
perfeCt graceful Carriage. 

d. 185. Muſick 1s thought to have Muſick. 
ſome affinity with Dancing,and a good 
Hand, upon ſome Inſtruments , 1s by 
many "People mightily valued ; but it 
waſtes ſo much of a young Man's time, 
to gain but a moderate Sill in it, and 
engages often in ſuch odd Company, 
that many think it much better ſpared : 
And I have, amongit Men of Parts 
and Bulincls, ſo ſeldom heard any One 
commended, or eſteemed for having 
an Excellency 3 in Mru{ick, that amongſt 
all choſe rings that ever Caine inc 

rhe 
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the Liſt of Accompliſhments, I think 
I may give it the laſt place. Our ſhort 
Lives will not ſerve us for the at- 
cainment of all things ; nor can our 
Minds be always intent on ſomething 
to be learn'd: The weakneſs of our 
Conſtitutions, both of Mind and Bo- 
dy, requires that we ſhould be ofren 
unbent ; and he, that will make a 
good ule of any part of his Life, muſt 
allow a large Portion of it to Recrea- 
tion. At leaſt this muſt not be denied 
to young People, unleſs whilſt you, 
with too much haſte, make - them old, 
you have the ciſpleaſure to ſee them 
iQ their Graves, ora ſecond Childhoad, 
ſooner than you could wiſh. And 
therefore, I think, that the Time and 
Pains allotted to ſerious Improvements, 
ſhould be employ'd about Things of 
molt ule and conſequence, and that 
too in the Methods the molt eafie and 
ſhore, that could be at any rate ob- 
rained : And perhaps 1t would be none 
of rh2 leaſt Secrets 1n Education, to 
male the Exerciſes of the Body and 
the Mind, the Recreation one to ano- 
ther, I doubr not but that ſomething 
mit be done 1n 1t, by a prudent Man, 


that 
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that would well conſider the Temper Muficks 


and Inclination of his Pupil. For he hat 
is wearied either with Study, or Dan- 
cing, does not deſire preſently to go to 
{leep; but to do ſomerhing elſe, which 
may divert and delight him. But this 
mult be always remembred, that no- 
thing can come 1nto the account of Re- 

creation, that is not done with delight. 
$.186. Fencing and Riding the Great 
Horſe, are look'd upon as ſo necctfar y 
parts of Breeding, that it would be 
thoughta grert omi//z07 to neglect them: 
The latter of the two being for the moſt 
part to be learn'd only in Great Towns, 
is one of the beſt Exerciſes for Health 
which 1s to be had 1n thoſe Places of 
Eaſe and Luxury ; and upon that ac- 
count makes a fit part of a young Gen- 
tleman's Employment during his abode 
there. And as far as it conduces to 
give a Man a firm and graceful Seat on 
Horſeback, and to make him able to 
teach his Horſe to ſtop and turn quick, 
and toreſt on his Haunches, is of uſe 
to a Gentleman both in Peace and 
War. But whether it be of moment 
enough to be made a Bulineſs of, and 
deſerve to take up more of his time 
than 
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than ſhould barely for his Health be 
employed at due intervals in ſome ſuch 


vigorous Exerciſe, I ſhall leave to the 


Diſcretion ot Parents and Tutors, who 
will do well to remember, in all the 
Parts of Education, that moſt time 
and application 1s to be beſtowed on 
that which is like to be of greateſt 
conſequence,and frequenteſt uſe, in the 
ordinary courſe and occurrences of 
that Life the young Man is deſigned 
for. 

d. 187. As for Fencing, it ſeems to 
me a good Exerciſe for Health, but 
dangerous to the Life. 'The confidence 
of it being apt to engage 1n Quarrels, 
thoſe thar. think rhey have ſome Skill, 
and to make them more touchy than 
needs, on Points of Honour, and flight 
Occaſions. Young Men 1n their warm 
Blood are forward to think, they have 


in vain learned to Fence, it they ne- 


ver ſhew their Skill and Courage in a 
Duel, and they ſeem to have Reaſon. 
Bur how many ſad Tragedies that Rea- 
{on has been the Occaſion of, the Tears 
of many a Mother can witneſs. A 
Man thar cannot Fezce will be the more 
careful 15 keep out of Bullies and 
(raime- 
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Gameſters Company, and will not be Fencing. 


half ſo apt to ſtand upon PunRilio's, 
nor to give Afﬀronts, or fiercely juſti- 
fie them when given, which 1s that, 
which uſually makes the Quarrel, 
And when a Man is in the Field, a 
moderate Skill in Fencing rather ex- 
poſes him to the Sword of his Enemy, 
than ſecures him from it. And cer- 
tainly a Man of Courage who cannot 
Fence at all, and therefote will put all 
upon one thruſt, and not ſtand parry- 
ing, has. the odds againſt a moderate 
Fencer, eſpecially if he has Skill in 
Wre#tling, and therefore if any Provi- 
ſion be to be made againſt fuch Acct- 
dents, and a Man be to prepare his 
Son for Duels, I had much rather 
mine ſhould be a good Wre#ler than 
an ordinary Fexcer, which is the moſt 
a Gentleman can attain to 1a it, unleſs 
he will be conſtantly in the Fencing- 
School, and every Day exerciſing. But 
hnce Fencing and Riding the great 
Horſe, are {o generaily looked upon as 
nece{lary Qualifications in the breeding 
of a Gentleman, it will be hard whol- 
| ly to deny any one of that rank theſe 
& Marks of PiltinQtion. I {hall leave 
: It 
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Fencing. 1t therefore to the Father, to conſider, | 
how far the Temper of his Son, ard 
the Station he 1s like to be in, will al- 
low or incourage him to comply with 
Faſhions, which having very little to 
do with civil Lite, were yet formerly 
unknown to the moſt Warlike Nati- 
ons, and ſeem to have added little of 
Force or Courage to thoſe who have 
received them, unleſs we will think 
Martial Skill or Proweſs, have been im- 
proved by Dueling, with which Fen- 
cing came 1ato, and with which I pre- 
ſume it will go out of, the World. 

$. 183, Theſe are my preſent 
Thoughts concerning Learning and 
Accompliſhments. The great Buſineſs 
of all is Vertue and Wiſdom. 


| % Nullum HUMEN abeſt ( fat pradentia. 


Teach him to get a Maſtery over his 
Inclinations, and ſubmit his Appetite to 
Reaſon. This being obtained, and by 
conſtant practice ſettled into Habit, 
the hardeſt part of the 'Task 1s over. 
To bring a young Maa to this, I know 
nothing which ſo much contributes, 
as the love of Praiſe and Commenda- 

tion, 
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tion, which ſhould therefore be inſtil- Fencings 
led into thiny by all- Arts'timaginable: 
Make his - Mind as ſenfible bf' Credir 
and- Shame' as may be-:''' Atid when 
you have done that; ' you have pur-# 
Principle-into him; whieh will influs - 
ence his Aﬀions, when your are not 
by, - to whith' the fear of #/lirtle ſmire 
of a-Rod'isinot comparable, and which 
will be: the:iproper ' Stock; :. whereon 
afterwards/t6' graft the true: Principles | 
of Morality: and Religion. 

d. 189. T'have one Thitip niore tO Trade. 
add, which as ſoon as I mention, 'F 
ſhall run the danger to be: fulpeRed to 
have forgot 'what I 'am- about, and 
what I have/above written concerning - 
Education; which has-all tended  to= 
wards a Gentleman's- Calling, witlr 
which a Trade ſeems wholly co'be- itt 
conſiſtent: ' ' And yet, Teannot forbear 
to ſay, I would have him /earn a Trade? 

a Manual Tra ; nay, two or three, bur 
one more: particularly. «* f* 
- $.190. The buſy Ticlination of 
Children being always 'to be dire&ted 
to ſome thing, that may be- uſeful' ro 
them. The Advantage may be conſi- 
dered of two. Kinds ;*'r. you the - 
: Me Shilt 
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Trad... Skill it telf, vhat is got by exerciſe, is 
worth the haviog. Thus Skill not 
oply ta 1anguages, and. {earned Sci 

_ in. Painting, Turaiag, Gat- 
de empcering, and Workin 
ny a uſeful Arts 45 __ 
the having,, 2. Where the Exerciſe it 
falf, without any other Copliderati- 
GR, 'is neceſſary, or -uſcful for Healch, 
Knowledge ia ſome Things is ſonevels 
fary ito be got-by Children ; while they 
are young, that ſome jpart of:theirttime 

{0 -be-allotted to gheir anprovement 

m them, t#haugh noſe. Impiloymants 
contribute nothing at..'all' to ther 
Healrh.: Such are cad Write 

ing -and all .azher ſedentary Studies, 

for the improvement-ef-the Maad, and 

1a the Amavordable Bulinels of _ 

n..guae fm their Cradles. -O- 

rilMunual Arts, which are:both got 
and exerciſed by Labour, do many af 

them by heir. Exerciſe .cantribute 6 

our Health too, eſpecially, ſuch as in- 

ploy. .us..1n'-the qpen Air. In theſe, 
then, Health and Improvement , MA 
be jaya'd tagether, and of thaſe ſho 

ſome. fit:0nes be choſen, to tbe made 

the ; Recroatians .of .anz,. yuhoſe ichidf 

| 6 Buſineſs 
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Bufineſ$ is with Books and Study, In Trade: 


this Choice, the Ape and Inclination 
of the Perſon is to be conſidered, and 
Conſtraint always to' be avoided in 
bringing him toit. For Command and 
Force may often create , but can never 
cure an Averſioa : And whatever any- 
one ts brought to by compulſion, he 
will leave as ſoon as hecan, and be 
little profited , and lefs recreated by; 
whilſt he 15-at it. | p 


& 191. That which of al others Painizg. 


wouid pleaſe me beft,, would be a 
Painter, were there not an Argu- 
ment or two againft it not eaſie to be 
anfiyered.Firſt,ll Painting is one of the 
worſt things in the World ; and to at- 
tain a tokrable degree of Skill in it, re- 

uires too much of a Man's Time. If 
he has a natural Inclination to it, 
will endanger the negleE&t of all other 
more uſeful Studies, to give way- to 
that; and' if he have no inclination to 

| : Fime, Pains, and Money 
fhall be employ'd in ir, will be thrown 
away to 00 purpoſe. - Another Reaſon 
why I am not for Painting in a Geii- 
tleman', is, Becauſe it is a fedentary* 
Recreation; which more employs -ths 
| R 2 Mind 
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: ind than the Body. : A Gentleman's 


more ſerious Employment TI look on to 


Gardning. 


be Study ; and when that: demands 
relaxation and; refreſhment, .it ſhould 
be in ſome Exerciſe of the Body, which 
unbends the Thought, and confirms 
the Healch and Strength. - For theſp 
two Reaſons I am not for Painting. 

$. 192. In;the next place., for a Pl 
Country-Geatleman , 1 ſhould pro-' 
poſe one, or rather both theſe ; viz. 
Gardening, and working in Wood, as 
a Carpenter, Joymer, or Turner, as be- 
ing fit and healthy Recreations for. a 
Man of Study, or Buſineſs, . For ſince 
the Mind endures not to be:conſtantly 
employ'd in the ſame Thing, or Way ; 
and ſedentary or ftudious » ſhould 
have ſome Exerciſe, that at the ſame 
time might divert their Minds, and 
employ their- Bodies; I.know. none 
that could.do it better for a Country- 
Gentlemanz. than theſe twoz .the one 
of them affording him Exerciſe,, when, 
the Weather or Seaſon keeps him from 
the other. Beſides, that by being skill'd 

in the one of. them ,. he will, þe able 
to-; govern and. teach his Gardener ; 


by the other » Contrive and make a 
great 
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great many "Things both of delight Joner. 
ang uſe: though theſe I propoſe not 
as the chief end of his Labour, but as 
Temptations to it ; Diverſion from his 
other more ſerious Thoughts and Em- 
ployments, by uſeful and” healthy ma- 
| nual Exerciſe, being what I chiefly 
AIM at 1n it. 

9. 193. Nor let it be thought that I 
miſtake, when I call theſe or the like 
Trades, Diverſions or Recreations : For 
Recreation 1s not being idle(asevery one 

may obſerve) but eating the wearied 
part by change of Buſineſs: And he 
that thinks Diverſox may not lie in 
hard and painful Labour, forgets the 
early rifing, hard riding, heat, cold 
and hunger of Huntſmen, which is 
yet known to be the conſtant Recrea- 
tion of Men of the greateſt Condition. 
Detving, Planting, Inoculating, orany 
the like profitable Employments, 
would be no leſs a Diverſion, than 
any of the idle Sports in faſhion, if 
Men could but be brought to delight 
in them, which Cuſtom and Skill in 
any Trade will quickly make any one 
do. And Idoubt nor, but there are to 
be found thoſe, who being frequently 
TE M23: call'd 


Recreation. 
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Recreatiin, call'd to Cards, or any other Play, 
by thoke they could not refuſe, have 
been more tired with theſe Recyeations, 
than with any the moſt ſerious Em- 
 ployment of Life, though the Play has 
been fuch, as they have naturally had 
mo averſion 6, and with which they 
could willingly ſometimesdivert ther» 
ſelves. 
$. 1194. Though when one refles 
on'thele and other the like Pafimes, 
(as they ate call'd, ) -one finds they 
teave httle fatisfaCbion behind them, 
when they are 'over.; and inoſt com- 
monly give more venation than dehght 
to People, whilft they are aQtually en> 
gagedin them, and neither profit the 
Aaind, nor the Body. They are plain 
inſtarices to 'me, that Men cannot be 
perfe@ty idle ; they muſt be doing 
{10mething, The Ske}l ſhould be fo To 
employ their time of Reoreation, the 
it may relax and refreſh the part, chac 
has 'beeh exerciſed, and is trred, and 
yer do ſomething, which beſides the 
preſence Delight and Eaſe, may 'pro- 
duce what will afterwards tbe profi- 
table, Ft has .been nothing but the 


TIP and __ of Greatheis and 
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Riches, that has brought unprofitable Recrearicn, 


and dangerous Pa/imes into faſhion,and 
rfuaded People tnto a betief, chat the 
earning or putting their hands to any 
thing,thar was uſeful,could not be a Ds- 
werfion fit for a Gentleman. This has. been 
that which has given Cards, Dice, and 
Drinking lo much Credit in the World : 
And a great many throw away their 
fpare Hours tn them, through the pre- 
yalency of Cuſtom, and want of fome 
better Employment to paſs their time, 
more than from any real delight is to 
be found in them, only becauſe it be- 
ing very irkſome and uneafie to do no- 
thing at all, they had never learn'd 
any laudable manual Are wherewith 
to divert themſelves; and ſo they be- 
take themſelves to thoſe fooltſh, or ill 
ways in uſe, to help off their Fime, 
which a rational Man, till corru 

by Cuftom, could find very little plea- 
ſure in. 

6. 195. I ſay not this, that I would 
never have a young Gentlemen accom- 
modate himſelf to the innocent Diver- 
ſons in; faſhion, amongſt rhoſe of his 
Age and Condition, Iam fo far from 
having him auſtere and morolſe to that 

Mn. =" _ degree, 
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Trede, - degree, that 1. would perſuade him tg 
more than ordinary complaiſance for 
all the Gaieties and Dzverſiqrs of thoſe 
he conyerſes -with, and be averſe or 
reſty in nothing, they ſhould deſire of 
bim, that might become a Gentleman 
and aq . honeſt Man. But. allowance 
being made for idle and jovial Conver- 
ſatian, and all faſhionable becqming 
Recreations; 1 ay, a young Man will 
have time -enough, from - his. ſerious 
nd main'Bpſinelſs, to learn almoſt any 
7 r84e. 'Tis Want of application, and 
not of time , that Men are not skil- 

ful in more Arts than one ; and an 
Hour in a Day, conſtantly employ'd i in 
ſuch a way of Diverſion, will carry a 
Man, in 2 ſhort time , a great deal far- 
ther than he can imagine : which if if 
were of no orher uſe, but to drive the 
common,vicious, uſeleſs,and dangerous 
Paſtimes out of faſhion; and to ſhew 
there was no need of them, would de- 
ſerve to be encouraged. ' If Men from 
their youth were weaned from that 
ſauntring Humour, wherejn ſome, out 
of Cuſtom, let:a good part of their 
Lives run uſelelly . away, - without ei- 
. ther Ruſinelse E Recreation,they you 
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fnd.time enough to acquire dexterity Trade. 
and 5kill in hundreds of Things ; which 
though remote from. their proper. Cal- 
lings, would not at.all interfere:with 
them. - And therefare,. I think:, for 
this, as well as other Reaſons before» 
mentioned , a lazie, liftleſs Humour, 
that idlely dreams away the time, is of 
all others the leaſt to be indulged, or 
permitted in young People. It is the 
proper ſtate of one ſick, and out of or- 
der in his Health, and 1s talerable in 
no body elſe, of what Age or Condi- 
tion ſoever. We 
$. 196, To the Arts above-mentio- 
ned, may be added Perfuming, V arai- 
ſbing, Graving , and ſeveral ſorts of 
working in Iron, Braſs, and Silver : 
And if, as it. happens to moſt young 
Gentlemen, thax a conſiderable part of 
his Time be ſpent in a great Town, 
he may learn to cut, polliſh, and ſet 
precious Stones, or employ himſelf in 
grinding and polliſhing Opzical Glaſſes. 
Amongſt the great variety there is of 
4ngenuous Manual Arts, "twill be im- 
poſſible that no one ſhould be found to 
pleaſe and delight him, unleſs he be 
Either idle or debauch'd, which is not 
Deny Te POET WER C 
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Trade. to be ſuppoſed in a right way of Edu- 
cation. And ſince he cannot be al- 
_— employ'd in Study, Reading, 
and Converſation, there will be many 
an Hour, beſides what his Exerciſes 
will take up, which, if not ſpent this 
way, will be ſpent worſe : For, Icon- 
clude, a young Man will ſeldom deſire 
to fit perfeQly ſtill and idle ; or if he 
_ *is a faule that ought to be men- 


197. But if his miſtaken Parents, 
frighted with | the diſgraceful Names 
of Mechanick and Trade, ſhall have an 
averſion to any thing of this kind in 
their Children ; yet there is one thing 
relating to Trade , which when they 
conſider, they will think abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary for their Sons to learn, - 

Merchems Merchants Atcompts, though a Sci» | 
Accompts, ENCE Not likely to help a Gentleman to 
getan Eſtate, yet poſſibly there is not 
any thing of more uſe and efficacy, to 
make him preſerve the Eſtate he has. 
Tis ſeldom obſerved, that he who 
keeps an Accompt of his Income 
and Expences, and thereby has con- 
ftantly under view the courſe of his 
domeſtick Atﬀairs, lets them run to 
EZ ruine : 
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ruine : And IT doubt not but' matiy a Afertber 
Maa pets behiqd-hand, before he is a- **9* 
ware, or ruos further on, when he is 
oncein, for want of this Care, or the 
$kill todo it. I would therefore advice 
all Gentlemen to leara perfeQly Mer- 
phants Accounts, and not thiok it is a 
Skill, chat belongs not to them, be- 

__ it has hy Ries — _ 
has been chictly ſled by Men 
Traffick. 

. $. 198. When my young Maſter has 
ence got the Skill of keeping Acconnts 
{which 1s a Bulſine(s of Reaſon more 
than Arithmerick) perhaps it will not 
Þe amils, that his Father, from thence- 
forth, require him to do it #n all his 
Concernments: Notthat I would have 
{ tim ſet down every Pint of Wipe, or 
| Play, that coſts him Money, the gene- 
ral Narhe of Expences will ferve for _ 
fuch things well enough, nor would I 
have his Father look ſo narrowly 1ato 
theſe Accounts, as to take occaſion from 
$henee to criticize on his Expences. 
He muſt remember that he himſelf was 
once a young Man, and net forget 
phe Thoughts he had then, nor the 
Right His Son has to have the ſame; 


and 
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Merchants and to have allowance made for them. 
” If therefore, I would: have the young 
Gentleman obliged: to -keep an'Ac- 
count, .it is ot at all to havethat way 
a check upon his Expences: (for what 
the Father allows him, he ought toler 
him'be fully Maſter of.) but only, that 
he might be brought early into the 
Cuſtom of doing it, ' and that that 
might be made familiar and habitual 
to him betimes, which will be ſo uſe- | 
ful and niecefſary to'be conflantly pra- 
Qiſed' the whole Courſe of his Lite. | 
A Noble Venetian, whoſe Son wal- | 
lowed in the Plenty of his Father's 
Riches, finding his Son's Expences 
grow very high and extravagant, or- | 


dered his Caſheer to let him have for 
the future, no more Money, than 
what he ſhould count, when he re- | 
ceived it. This one would think no 
great reſtraint to a young Gentleman's | 
'Expences, who could freely have as 
much money, as he would tell. Bur, | 


yet this, to one who was uſed to no- 
thing but the purſuit of his Pleaſures, 
proved a very. great trouble, which at 
laſt ended 1n this ſober and advanta- 
geous Reflection, It it be ſo much 

Ks | Pains 
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Pains to:me barely- to. count the. Mor; {erchanee 
ney, 1;.would ſpend, What Labour, —_ 
and: Pains did: it coſt . my Anceſiarag... 
not! only to count,: but get it 2 :.:Thus: 
rational. Thought, ſuggeſted by... this; 
little Pains impos'd upon him, wrought: 
ſo-efteQtually upon; hjs Mand,.. that-,jtz 
made-him take up; and.from that time, 
forwards, prove a: 080d Hugsbangs: 
This a3-leaſt eveny body mult. allpy;; 
that nothing is likelier to: keep a, Man; 
within-compaſs; rhan:the having CON, 
ſtantly: before his Eyes, the ſtate of his: 
Affairs ina regular: courſe od Aces; 
county. (: 
$:x99, The laſk Part uſually 4 in, E- Travel. 
ducation i is Travel, which is COMmMmon= 
| ly thought to finiſh: the Work, and 
compleat the Gentleman, I confels 
Travel ;into Foreigg. Countries | has 
oreat Advantages, .but the time uſu-, 
| ally. choſen to ſend. young Men - a« 
__ is, I think, of: all other, thar. 
| Which renders them. leaſt capable "SH 
| reaping thoſe Advantages. - _ Thoſe 
which are propos'd, as to the main of 
them, may be reduced to theſe Two, 
firſt Language, ſecondly- an Improye- 
ment ir Wiſdom ang: Prudence, by he. 
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Trevel. ing 'Men, and converfing with Peo- 
pte-of Tempers, Cuftoms, and Ways 
of living, different from one another, 
and -eſpecially from thoſe of -his Pa» 
riſh- and Neighbourhood. But from 
Sixteen to One and Twenty, which-is 
the-ordinaty #ime vf Travel, Men are 
of all their Lives, the leaft ſuited to 
theſe Improvements. - The firft -Sea- 
fon to get Foreign Languages; and 
form their- Tongue to thejr' roge Ac- 
cents, - I ſhould think, ſhould be''from 
Seven to Fourteen or Sixteen: ;/ und 
then too a Tutor with them is 
agd neceſſary, who may with thoſe 
Languages teach them other: ehings. 
Bur to put them out of their Parents 
view at a great diſtance, under'a' Goe 
verfour, when 'they'think themſtlves | 
too much Men to.be governed by: 0- 
thers, and yer have not Prudence and 
Experience enough to govern them- 
ſelves, what is -it,/ but to expoſe them 
to afl the greateſt Dangers of 'their 
whole Life, when they have the leaft 
Fence 'and Guard againſt them ? Till 
that boyling boiftroys part. of Life 
comes in, it may be hoped, the 'Tutor 
may have ſome: Authority, a 
3.4 "i 
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the lubbornne of A -ragotny x 
tatian or Examples of others can ta 
him from his Tutor's conduQ, «ill Fif- 
teen or Sixteen : But then, when he 
begias to confort himſelf with Men, 
and think humſelf one ; when he comes 
to. reliſh, and pride himielf in manly 
Vaces, and thinks '-1t a ſhame. to be 
any longer under the Coatroul and 
ConduQt of another, what can be hoped 
fram even: the maſt ' careful and dif- 
creet Governour, when neither he has 
Power to gompd, nor his Pupit a df- 
poſition to be parfwaded ; bur an the 
contrary, bas. the advice of warm 
Blood, amd prevailing Faſhion, 'to 
hearken to the Temprations of his 
Companians, juit: as Wiſe as himſelf, 
rather than to the perſwaſinns :of this 
Tutor, who .s now Jooked on as'the 
Boeray to this Freedom i? And \ when 
s a Man ſo like to anaſcarry, as when 
at the ſame time he is both raw and 
ugraly This is the Seafon of all his 
Eafe, 'that imoft requires the Eye and 
ptharity :of Jus Parents, and Frieads 
$9. governv#t. The jfflexiblene(s. of the 
farmar -part ofa Man's Age, not tr 
gun up :to le head-firopg, makes 
er it 
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it mote governable 'and ſafe ; - arid-in 
the 'after-part; Reaſon and Forefiphe 
begin a little to rake place, and mind 
a Man of his Safety i and Improve- 
ment. 'The time. cherefore I id 


think the fitte{t for a young ' Genele- 


man to be [ext abroad, would: be, ei- 
ther whea he is younger, under-4-Fw- 
tor, whom he might be the better for : 
Or when he was ſome. Yeats older, 
without a Governour, when he / was 
of Age to govern himſelf, and make 
Obſervations of what he found in'o- 
ther : Countries worthy his Norice, 
and that might be: of uſe to him after 
his return: And -when too, . being 
throughly acquainted with the Laws 
and Faſhions, rhe- natural and moral 
Advantages and DefeCts of his' own 
Couatry, he has - fomething' to" ex- 
change, with thoſe abroad, from whoſe 
Converſation he -hoped to reap/ any 
Knowledge. -' [ori 2 

$: 200. The ordering of Travel 0- 
therwiſe is that, I imagine, which 
makes ſo many young Gentlemen-come 
back ſo little improved by it. - And 
# they. do bring homme with them any 


Knowledge of the Places and — 


| 
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they have ſeen; ic'is often an; adiirt- 779v-- 
tion of che worſt: and -vaineft Faſhi- 
ons they-met with abroad, recaininga 
reh(h'agd' memory of 'thofſe T hint 
wherein: ther Liberty took 'irs fi 
{wing, zather than - of »what (hould 
make'chem better and wiſer after chek 
rerurn. And; indeed: how-canit\beo- 
therwtife, - going abrozd--ar - che Age 
they do,: under a Governour, whois 
to/provide their Nereffaries; and make 
their :Obſervations- for them? Thus 
under the Shelter 'and  Pretence of ia 
Governour, thinking: themfelves -ex- 
cufed from ftanding wpon their own 
Legs, :or - being accountable for their 
ownConaduQ, they very ſeldom trouble 
_ themſelves with Enquiries, or making 
uſeful. Obſervations of 'rheir -own: 
Their 'Fhoughts run- afrer Play and 
Pleaſure, wherein, they take it as' a 
leflening,: ro be controuPd ; but fel- 
dom trouble chemſelves to:examine the 
Deſfigas, obſerve the Addreſs, and con- 
fider the Arts, Tempers'and Inclind- 
cons of Men, they meer with ; that 
jo. they may know how to Comport 
themlelves rowards them; Here he 
thac Travelywith 4hem, is' to 'slarzent 
tt S them ; 
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them ; get them out when they have 
run themſelves [into the Briars," and in 


all their Miſcarriages be anſwerable-for 


them. I confeſs;the Knowledge of Men 
43s fo great a: Skill, that it is not to be 
expected, that a young Man ſhould pre- 
ſently be perfeQ-in it: But yet his go+ 
#vg abroad is tolittle purpoſe, if travel 
does not ſomewhat:open his Eyes,make 
him cautious and wary, and agcuſftom 
him to look beyond the out-{ide, and, 
under the inoffenfive Guard of a civil 
and: obliging. Carriage , keep ;himiſelf 
free and ſafe in. his Converſation with 
Strangers, and all ſorts :of - People, 
without forfeiting their good Opinion. 
He that is ſent'out to rravel-at the Age, 
and with the Thoughts of a Man de- 
ſigning to improve himſelf,; may get 
into the Converſation and-Acquain- 
tance of Perſons.of Conditioa where he 
comes ; which,though a thing of moſt 
advantage to:a Geritleman that travels, 
yet--F-ask \among(t. our. young: Men, 
that!-go abroad::under Tutors,' what 
one: 15 there of -an hundr ed; / that ever 
yitts, any Perſon! of Quality? ;much 
lefs makes an;Acquaintance with:ſuch;: 
trom. whoſs Comverſation he! may: 
: 1011 - learn, 
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learn, what-.is good Breeding in that Trawt - \ 

Country, and what: is worth obſervas 

tion in-it-:, 'Though fromuch Perfans 

itis, ' 0ne-may learn;/morean one Day; 

than ina Years: rambling; from: bae t 

Faneto:another. Nor: indeed is itito 

be wondred ; for Men of, Worth:and 

Parts, will:not eafily;admit-the Fami- 

Harity-of Boys, who-yeti need the:care 

of a 'Tutor:;. though aiyoung Gentle« 

man and 2 Stranger,: appearing like a4 

Man, - and ſhewing a idefire to inform 

himſelf: in . the Cuſtoms, Manners; 

Laws, and Government of the Coun: 

try he is'in , will fad welcome aff» 

ſtance andentertainment, amongſt the 

beſt and moſt knowing Perſons every+ 

where, who. will be:reddy to receive, 

encourage; and countenance an inge» 

nuous-and 1nquiſitiveForeigner. .-:;;; 

. $. 204:;; This, how-eriie ſoever at tbe, 

will not;I fear, alter-rheiCuſtom, which 

bas caſt the; time of: :Frayel upon.-the 

work -part'\.of: a Man's Life; but for 

Reaſonsnot taken from:their Impioye» 

meat. The young Lad:muſt nog;.be 

venturediabroad at Eightor Ten, for 

fear what.may happenito the tender 

Child, though _ runs. A 
Cre DH 2 cls 


regen: Now malt::fe fray ar:home 
edrthat dangerow heady Agebeover; 
becauſe he muidbe' back againby One 
and twenty;; eaicmarry and propagate; 


the Hbrtion, 'mar:the Mother-fora'new 
Servof Babes to:play wirh:;: and ſo my 
young Maſter; whatever: cortes/ on t, 
mutt haveia:Wije Took'd:out for: him, 
dpatiarivupwhe is:of Age 5 thaugh it 
would: benoiprejudice” to RikBercagits, 


lkipParts; norrthas Luey if it were re- 


— for ro—unrweesh and he. ha@leave 

j i/Yearsrdnd: Knowledge, the 
ala. Fi hevke of :his Children; who are 
often” found ireread tow mear: upon 


chokes: bh itheiÞPFathers $:'vo che no. 


great $ariohationreicher of Son or Fa- 
ther. - Bortheybang-Gentleman being 
got 1avithio! view\.of: Mattimogy, 'tis 
timbrolealobiatohis Miſtrets, - 
©7:H.: 256/21 [Photghol anmnou tixne.t to 
2/Conochified ob:kebat'obviqus':Re- 
weeks hbvefignted::50 :me roncer- 
xg Education}  $'wonkifot havecic 
thbught chari'lpok on/it as#jutft Trea- 
tiſ&on this Sabjet;- There argichou- 
cara othere: _ oat ttpiyomted:con- 
 ſideration, 
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ſidefarion;/elpeciallyiif one ſhowliſtake Trove! 


ia te various T rYpers; different In- 
elifibtlois, and pay ar 'Defatdlrs, tht 
are to be found iti Childfen; '#nd pre» 
rite - os Remedies : The variety 
is'Id : ; that it would require 4 
Volutnes, nor wood” that rexch-it 
Bach Man's Mind has forme: pecaſi4- 
rity 4 well as 'His' Fee, that diftin- 
guiſhes him from all others+ aticthere 
are poſſibly ſcarce two Children, who 
can be conducted by exaaly the ſame 
method. Beſides, that I think a Prince, 
a Nobleman, and an ordinary Gentle- 
man's Son, ſhould have different ways 
of Breeding. But having had here 
only ſome general Views, 1n reference 
to the main End and Aims in Educati- 
on, and thoſe deligned for a Gentle- 
rhan's Sdn, who being then very little, 
T conſidered only as white Paper, or 
Wax, to be moulded and faſhioned as 
one pleaſcs; 1 have touch'd little more 
than thoſe Heads, which I judged ne- 
ceſſary for the Breeding of a young 
Gentleman of his Condition in gene- 
ral; and have now publiſhed theſe my 
occaſional 'T houghts with this Hope, 
That rhough this be tar from being 

a 
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a compleat Treatiſe 'on this SubjeR, ior 
ſuch, as that everyone may find. what 
wall juſt fit his Child. init, yetit.ma 

give ſome ſmall light. to thoſe,; whoſe 
Concern for their. dear Little. Qnes, 
makes them ſo. irregularly bold, that 
they dare venture to conſult thezr own 
Reaſon, in the Education of their Chil 
dren, rather than wholly to rely. ypon 
Old Cuſtom. 5 HB 16915 23:0 2ofbury 
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